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Part One FOR SENIORS Grades 7, 8, 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
A Play in Three Scenes About Columbus eae 
by Robert Bedford 
Scenes some flowers from a jug. After a 
Scene I. The Monastery of La Ra- few moments, the young man speaks. 


bida, Spain, end of 1491. 

Scene Il. The Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, early in 1492. 

Scene III. Aboard the Santa Maria, 
the night of October 11-12, 1492. 


Scene I 
Cast of Characters 

FATHER JUAN Perez, Prior of the Mon- 
astery of La Rabida. 

GarciA HERNANDEZ, a young physician 
of Palos. 

CHRISTOPHER CoLumBuUs, tall, slim, dis- 
tinguished in bearing. He is middle- 
aged, but already his hair is white. 

Porter of the Monastery. 


At Rise 
The garden of the monastery of La 
Rabida, near the Altantic coast of 
Spain. A bench is up stage right 
centre, and the corner of a flower 
bed shows up stage left. Near the 
flower bed, Garcia HERNANDEZ stands 
watching the portly, elderly FATHER 
Perez, who is carefully watering 


HERNANDEZ Father Perez, you love all 
growing things, don’t you? 

Perez The Lord made them all, my 
son— (Indicating the flowers.) and 
they are so beautiful. (As he re- 
sumes watering, there is a knocking, 
as if on a wooden gate, just offstage 
right.) 

HERNANDEZ There is someone at the 
gate. 

Perez The porter will tend to it, my 
son. (Before he has finished speak- 
ing, the PoRTER enters from rear 
centre and goes off at stage right.) 

PorTER (Just offstage.) Who’s there? 

CoLumsus (Just offstage.) A weary 
traveler, asking a little water, in the 
name of Our Lord. 

Porter (After the sound of a gate 
creaking open.) Come in, sir. (Enter 
from right CuristoPHER CoLuMBUs, 
in shabby, dust-covered clothes. He 
is very tired and dejected. THE 
Porter follows him.) Just wait here 
a minute. I'll get you some water. 
(He goes off at rear centre. FATHER 
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sooner. 


Perez, who has been watching the 
stranger, now unhooks a cup from 
his belt, fills it from the jug, hands 
the jug to HERNANDEZ and motions 
him to continue watering. HERNANDEZ 
does. The monk goes over to CoL- 


UMBUS. ) 

Perez (Extending the cup.) Here, my 
son. 

CoLtumsus (Looking up with a start.) 


Oh—thank you, Father. 
aware.) But—you're not the porter. 

Perez (Smiling.) Drink, my son. 
(CoLuMBus drains the cup and wipes 
his mouth with the back of his hand. 
THE PorRTER re-enters with a cup of 
water, and is surprised when the 
prior tells him:) The flowers are 
still thirsty, Brother Francisco. Give 
them the water. (THE PORTER goes 
to the flowers, pours the water on 
them, and goes off at rear centre.) 

CoLumsus (Sighs absently and returns 
the cup.) Thank you, Father. That 
was good. 

Perez (Pleasantly.) 1 am Father 
Perez, the prior of this monastery of 
La Rabida. 

Cotumsus (Absently, dejected.) You 
are very kind, Father Perez. I am 
Christopher Columbus, a mariner. 
(His mind is far away.) Well, good 
day, Father. 

Perez Good day, my son. (CoLuM- 
BUS turns away and wearily starts 
for the gate. When he reaches the 
side, the priest calls.) Columbus! 
(CoLumsBus turns.) My son, (He 
approaches as he speaks.) Perhaps 
you would sit and rest here awhile. 

Cotumsus (Flaring up.) Rest here! 
. .. | mean no offense to you, Father 
Perez—but I would leave the soil of 


(Suddenly 
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Spain as soon as may be! 

Perez (Slowly, surprised.) Bitter at 
Spain, my son? I saw that you were 
not Spanish—but even so, this fierce- 
ness is unnatural. Whence come 
you? 

CoLtumsus (Dejectedly again.) From 
the court of Their Majesties Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

Perez (Softly.) Ah! From Santa 
Fe. (He crosses himself.) And 
there you found cause for bitterness? 
(Co_umsus is silent.) Perhaps, my 
son, if you were to unburden your 
heart— (He pauses. Putting an arm 
around Co_umBus’ shoulder, he gent- 
ly draws him towards the bench.) 

CoLumsus It rankles, good Father— 
it rankles deeply. But what would 
be the use of telling my story again 
—to you? You listen to troubles 
enough. 

Perez I may be able to help, my son. 
Let your heart speak. 

CoLtumsus (Sitting down beside the 
monk.) For eighteen years, Father, 
I have lived for but one thing. Men 
have called me a dreamer, a vision- 
ary, even a madman. But nothing 
on this earth can strip me of my 
purpose, nor blot out what they 
scornfully call my—dream! 

Perez Blessed is he who can dream 
a great dream, and then work to 
make it come true. 

CoLtumsus (Studying him for a mo- 
ment.) I warn you, Father— mine 
is a dream so vast, even you will 
mock me. 

Perez No, my son . 
be a great faith. 

CoLtumsus Too great, most think. Yet 

with each day’s study, and each day’s 


. . Yours must 











meditation—my faith grows stronger, 
my purpose more firmly grounded. 

Perez Your belief excites me, my son. 
What is your dream? 

CoLumsus Simply—to sail as no man 
has sailed before—(Rising, stirred.) 
westward across the unknown ocean, 
till I reach the Indies! 

Perez (After a pause.) The Indies? 
. .. You propose to reach the east— 
by sailing west? 

Co_umsus The earth is not flat but 
round, Father—round as one of your 
good Seville oranges! (Perez glances 
significantly at HERNANDEZ, who is 
just finishing watering.) If you sail 
far enough in one direction—and 
there is no land between—you must 
in time reach your starting point 
again. 

Perez (Thoughtfully.) I have heard 
a good bit of such talk lately. (Call- 
ing.) Garcia! 

HERNANDEZ (Putting down the jug, 
approaching.) Yes, Father Perez? 
Perez (Jo CoLumsBus.) Here’s a 
young man who, having become a 
physician, occupies himself much 
more with geography and astronomy 
than with physic. He visits me al- 
most every day. (/ntroducing him.) 
Garcia Hernandez. (To HERNANDEZ.) 

This is Christopher Columbus. 

HERNANDEZ Columbus? Columbus? 
The—are you the Columbus with the 
plan for sailing westward to the In- 


dies? 


CoLtumsus (Defensively but proudly.) 
I am. 
HERNANDEZ (Eagerly grasping his 


hand.) Come, sit down, sir—(Draw- 
ing him down on bench.) I’ve heard 
only the wildest accounts of you and 


your plans. I have many questions | 
hardly thought I’d get the chance to 
put to you. 

Perez (Greatly interested.) Garcia, 
my son—you believe, with Columbus, 
that an entire new world lies to the 
west ? 

HERNANDEZ (E£xcitedly.) I hold with 
that small but growing body of in- 
telligent men, that the world is round. 
Ergo, the Indies—and any other lands 
as yet unknown—can be reached by 
traveling steadily either to the east or 
the west. 

Perez But eastward, the Turks hold 
Constantinople, making the long land 
route too dangerous. 

CoLtumsus_ And the Portuguese, thanks 
to Bartholomew Diaz, control the 
long water route around Africa and 
eastward! Westward, across the un- 
explored ocean, lies a new route— 
and the shortest route—to the riches 
of Cathay. My life upon it! 

Perez You would be staking your life 
—if you sailed west. 

HERNANDEZ If he sails, I should be 
proud to sail with him! (FATHER 
PEREZ, impressed, fingers his chin 
thoughtfully for a few moments.) 

Perez Columbus,—the riches of Cath- 
ay—are they the inspiration of your 
great dream? 

Cotumsus Only in part, Father, only 
in part. There would be wealth for 
me, yes, but more for Spain—and the 
Church. There would be countless 
heathen souls saved for Christ. 
Knowledge and science would be 
greatly advanced . . . And there, I am 
sure, lie islands and mainland un- 
known to our old world! 

Perez That is quite a burden even for 














faith to carry. 

CoLtumsus Yes—but mine is not a 
blind faith. I have pored over old 
texts and maps, I have corresponded 
with the most learned men of our 
time, I have talked with hundreds of 
sailors who have roamed the edges of 
the known world. With these I built 
my dream—a dream of a great new 
world, discoverable at the risk of a 
few brave lives and a few thousand 
florins . . . (Bitterly again.) Yet 
Spain, that is even now driving the 
last of the Moorish infidels from its 
soil, Spain will not risk a little gold. 

Perez (After a pause.) What hap- 
pens now to the dream? Does it 
end? 

CoLtumsus Not now and not ever! | 
shall go to the Court of France—to 
England—perhaps again to Portugal! 
I shall go wherever hope, however 
slight, leads me! 

HERNANDEZ You do right, Columbus! 

CoLtumsus (Bitterly and defiantly.) 
And if when I die my new world is 
still just a dream, it will pass on into 
some other heart, and another, and 
another—till some day it prove true! 

Perez (Quietly.) Sit down, my son. 
(CoLumsus sits.) I like the man who 
has faith in his dream. (Pause.) I 
am going to ask a favor of you. 

Cotumsus I'll do it gladly, if I can. 

Perez Then—do not go to France yet, 
Columbus. Stay here at the monas- 
tery—and discuss your plans with 
Hernandez—till I have had the op- 
portunity to plead your cause person- 
ally—with Isabella herself. 

Cotumspus (/nvoluntarily.) No!... 
Forgive me, dear Father, but for sev- 
en years now I have attended upon 


enlinite 


the court of Spain—and always I 
have been mocked by some, censured 
by others, and put off with excuses by 
even my well-wishers. Their Majes- 
ties have blown hot and cold with the 
rest. I have no taste for going 
through all that again. 

Perez The grandeur of your dream 
makes you proud, my son—and it 
should. But it should also make you 
humble. By it, you are an instrument 
of the Lord. Let me try with the 
Queen. 

CoLumsus It would be useless. Pow- 
erful voices have spoken in my behalf 
—in vain. Good Father, what could 
you, a simple priest—(He stops.) 

Perez Be that as it may, my son. Do 
not let yourself be deceived by out- 
ward form. Our strength lies in our 
services. He who has tutored Ferdi- 
nand’s son, and has been the Queen’s 
confessor, has always Their Majes- 
ties’ ear. 

Co_umsus You, Father Perez—you the 
Queen’s confessor? 

Perez Was, my son, was. (Fervently.) 
She has a true Christian soul. She 
will listen—if you will permit me to 
try! 

CoLtumspus (Stares at the priest, then 
drops to his knees; the priest strokes 
his head comfortingly.) (With deep 
feeling.) 1 have suffered so long, 
dear Father—so very long— 


(Curtain—End of Scene 1) 


Scene II 
FERDINAND, King of Spain. 
IsaBELLA, Queen of Spain. 
Don ALFonso, a nobleman. 
Hernanpo De Taavera, Archbishop of 
Granada. 








Francisco De Mapriv, the Royal Chan- 
cellor. 

Luis De SANTANGEL, ecclesiastical 
treasurer of Aragon. 

The Royal Secretary, lords and ladies, 
high clergymen and officials, two 
boy Pages, and two Guards. 

CoLuMBUs. 

At Rise 

An audience chamber at the court of 
FERDINAND and ISABELLA. Tapestries 
hang at the rear, with the royal coat- 
of-arms and a cross. At rear stand 
two thrones. A helmeted guard 
stands downstage left, and another 
downstage right. 

Enter slowly from stage right Don 
A.ronso, a richly dressed courtier, 
and HERNANDO DE TALAVERA, Arch- 
bishop of Granada. They are talking 
earnestly. The courtier’s manner is 
slow and pompous, the Archbishop’s 
energetic and imperious. 

Atronso But I thought we had settled 
this Columbus person’s business once 
and for all. 

TALaveRA (Annoyed.) So did I, Don 
Alfonso. But he’s a persistent fellow. 
It seems he has found another cham- 
pion—Father Perez, who has per- 
suaded the Queen to hear him again. 
(Losing his self-control for a mo- 
ment.) The old fool! 

Atronso This Columbus — when he 
left us last, he looked more like a 
beggar than a courtier. His very ap- 
pearance would disgrace the court. 

TaLavera (Sarcastically.) Isabella 
has a kind heart—too kind. I have 
learned that she sent him money for 
clothes, so that he would be fit to ap- 
pear bere. 

Atronso So...Ah—here come Their 


Majesties. (Offstage, trumpets sound 
a fanfare. The Don and TAaLAveRA 
drop to one knee as FERDINAND and 
IsABELLA enter, followed by various 
lords and ladies, clergymen and offi- 
cials—among them the CHANCELLOR, 
the Roya Secretary, and Luis DE 
SANTANGEL, ecclesiastical treasurer of 
Aragon. Also two boy Pages. FeEr- 
DINAND and ISABELLA go to their 
thrones and turn towards the courti- 
ers, who all drop to their knees. The 
king and queen sit.) 

FERDINAND We hold audience. Rise. 
(All stand.) Chancellor, let us pro- 
ceed. (The CHANCELLOR motions to 
a Page, who goes offstage left and 
returns in « moment.) 

Pace (Annouwncing.) Christopher Co- 
lumbus! (CoLumBUs, now well 
dressed, enters and drops to one knee, 
facing the throne.) 

FerDINAND (Coldly.) Rise, Columbus. 
(Co_umsBus obeys.) We have decided 
to reconsider your proposal. Now 
that we have driven the last of the 
Moors from Spanish soil, we are free 
to devote ourselves to other endeav- 
ors. 

TALAVERA Your Majesty, may I speak? 

FERDINAND (Friendly.) Speak, Arch- 
bishop. 

TALAVERA With the aid of Our Lord, 
we have just ended a long and costly 
holy war. Now, I submit, is no time 
to squander money on what is, to put 
it charitably, a most impractical proj- 
ect. Our treasuries are depleted. We 
need to gather revenues, not expend 
them. 

FerpinAND Wisely put, Archbishop 
Talavera. What say you, Don Al- 
fonso? 
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Autronso I hold with the Archbishop 


. . » (Pompously.) Er, of course, 
this project—or rather, this dream 
put forward by Columbus is one to 
dazzle the mind— 

TALAvEeRA It has dazzled the dreamer 
out of his senses. 

IsaBELLA (Reprovingly.) Archbishop! 

Atronso But it is only a dream. A 
fantastic dream. We might as well 
throw the money directly into the 
sea. 

FERDINAND (Smiling.) Well said. Our 
crown has no money to feed fish with. 


IsaBeLLA What say you, Luis de Sant- 
angel ? 
SANTANGEL (Begins slowly.) Your 


Majesties know me as a practical 
man. As receiver of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Aragon, I have to be. 

FerpINAND (Laughing.) Ho ho ho! 
Well put, Senor Santangel. You 
certainly have to be. 

SANTANGEL Then, as a practical man 
I say to you with all my soul—we 
cannot afford to reject the proposal 
of Christopher Columbus! 


FerpinaNnp (Surprised.) Eh? Can't 
afford to reject—? What do you 
mean ? 

IsaBeLLA Go on, Santangel. 


FERDINAND Yes, indeed—I am curious 
about your practical reasons. 

SANTANGEL Well the Indies, we all 
know, are rich in jewels and precious 
metals, in silks and costly spices. A 
short trade route between Spain and 
the east would bring a flood of wealth 
into the royal treasuries. See what 
the Portuguese have accomplished by 
the long and dangerous eastward 
route. 

FERDINAND 


(Darkly.) We have seen 





too well. If we could only be cer- 
tain— (He stops.) 
TALAVERA (Quickly.) There Your 


Majesty is right. If there were such 
a route, then might we be justified in 
commissioning Columbus. But there 
is no such route—there cannot be. 

CoLtumsus_ (Slowly.) Who knows 
there is not? 

Atronso The world, say the fools, 
is round—that is, in Cathay, men 
walk the earth upside down, and do 
not fall off into space. This miracle, 
we are to believe, involves all the 
people on the other side, and takes 
place every day. Such vast faith has 
our dreamer. 

IsaBELLA Do you chide a Christian 
with having too much faith, Don 
Alfonso? 

TALAVERA His is not faith, Your Maj- 
esty, but madness! If you squander 
money on such a fantastic project, 
people will laugh—yes, your Majes- 
ties, most respectfully I say—people 
will laugh at our King and Queen for 
being so easily—deceived. 

FerDINAND (Rising angrily.) Well 
argued, Archbishop. I have heard 
enough of this crazy scheme! 

IsaBELLA (Quietly but firmly.) But I 
have not. I will hear more. 

FERDINAND (After a _ pause, sitting 
again.) Then let us be brief, sirs, 
and conclude this matter—once and 
for all. 

IsABELLA What say you, Santangel? Is 
it not fantastic—and will not the 
world laugh at your King and 
Queen ? 

SANTANGEL On the contrary, Your 
Majesty. If the project succeeds, then 
so vast would be the returns in 
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wealth (He bows to the king.) and in 
souls saved from heathendom (He 
bows to the queen.) that ours would 
become the greatest land of the earth, 
and our King and Queen the most 
glorious rulers in all history! 

FERDINAND You put the prospect— 
well, temptingly. 

TALAVERA But it will fail! 

SANTANGEL Would we rather that 
France or England or Portugal com- 
mission Columbus? If he then suc- 
ceeded, what would history say of 
Ferdinand and Isabella? 

FERDINAND (Frowning.) Hm. 
thoughtful.) 

SANTANGEL In such a sublime cause, 
even failure would bring glory. It 
would then be said that Ferdinand 
and Isabella nobly sought to prove 
the truth or falsity of the report that 
new lands lie to the west—for the 
greater glory of God and for the 
benefit of their country, even though 
they knew that there was but slight 
chance of success! (There is a short 
pause. Most of the court are im- 
pressed.) 

IsaBELLA I say—let us give Columbus 
his chance! 

FERDINAND (Shrewdly.) Columbus, if 
we agree to send you on this mis- 
sion—what terms do you suggest? 

Cotumsus I respectfully suggest, Your 
Majesty, terms proper to the scale 
of the achievement. 

FerpinaANp Speak your terms, sir. 

Cotumsus With your gracious per- 
mission, then: First, that to me, and 
to my heirs and successors, for ever 
and ever, be granted the office of 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea and of 
all the lands that I may discover 


(He is 


thereon, with all the privileges and 
benefits that go with this office. (A 
murmur of surprise runs through the 
court. TALAVERA and Don ALFONSO 
frown.) 

FERDINAND (Sarcastically.) 
modest request. Go on, sir. 

CoLtumsus (With dignity.) Second, 
that I be named Viceroy of all such 
lands I discover, to govern them in 
the name of the King and Queen, for 
the rest of my natural life. (The 
courtiers murmur again.) 

FERDINAND Pray go on, sir. 

Co_umsus With these I shall, natur- 
ally, become a Don of Spain, my 
family maintaining such rank here- 
after. 

Atronso (Fuming.) Your Majesty, 
must we listen to this madman long- 
er? This Columbus, son of a low 
weaver—this beggar who had to be 
supplied with the means to dress 
himself fittingly to appear here to- 
day—this Columbus an Admiral and 
your Viceroy—a Don of Spain? This 
—this nobody, to become a noble- 
man, to rank with the proudest 
houses of Castile and Aragon? It is 
an insult to our blood, your Maj- 
esty! The beggar should be flogged! 

IsaBELLA This “beggar” is my guest 
here, Don Alfonso! 

Atronso_ I humbly crave your pardon. 

FERDINAND (Half amused and half re- 
sentful at CoLumBus’ audacity.) Your 
price is not quite as modest as I 
had expected, Columbus. __ 

CoLtumsus (Proudly.) I shall do a 
great work—for God and Spain. You 
will be paying me only what I de- 
serve. 

FERDINAND You have 


A most 


given some 
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thought to the financial matters in- 
volved, I take it? 
Co_umsus I have given thought to 


everything, Your Majesty. May I 
suggest that I receive one-tenth of all 
the revenues obtained from the lands 
that I discover. 

FERDINAND One-tenth of all—-! (He 
stops.) 

TaLavera Rather a good commission 
—for one who risks nothing. 

SANTANGEL Risks merely his life, my 
Archbishop. 

IsaBELLA (Gently.) Even more—he 
risks his dream. Every man cher- 
ishes a dream. 
risk theirs? 

Cotumsus (Angrily.) I will gladly 
undertake to raise and furnish one- 
eighth the cost of the expedition— 
on the understanding that I receive 
one-eighth of the profits, apart from 
all other payments! 

FERDINAND (Drily.) You are not 
such a dreamer, after all, Columbus. 

Cotumsus (Eagerly.) Your Majesty! 
Then you have decided— 

FERDINAND (Coldly.) I have decided 
—that my treasury cannot afford to 
supply the money for such a venture. 
(Dead pause. Then a brief murmur 
in the crowd. CotumBus’ friends are 
downcast, his opponents happy. Isa- 
BELLA sits up straight, her hand clasp- 
ing her throat. As she fingers the 
great necklace she is wearing, an idea 
comes to her. She looks at Cotum- 
Bus, who stands alone, bowed with 
sorrow. ) 

IsaBELLA Columbus! 

Cotumsus (Bowing.) 
ty? 

IsaBeLLA / have decided—to support 


How many would 


Your Majes- 





your scheme on behalf of my own 
crown of Castile. (Excitement in 
crowd.) I have decided—(She takes 
off her necklace and holds it out.) 
to pledge my jewels to finance your 
—dream. (Pause.) 

CoLumsus (Unbelieving.) Your Maj- 
esty! (He drops to his knees before 
the queen, and crosses himself.) 
Then yours will be the glory, Isa- 
bella! 

(Curtain—end of Scene 2) 
Scene III 

CoLumBus, now called Admiral. 

Sancuo Ruiz, pilot of the Santa Maria. 

Garcia HERNANDEZ, now serving as a 
steward. 

Roprico SancHeEz, Inspector-General of 
the expedition. 

Martin ALonzo Pinzon, Captain of the 
Pinta. 

Vicente YANEz Pinzon, Captain of 
the Nina. 

Ist Sartor, small, thin. 

2np Sartor, big, tough. Wears a bright 
bandana on his head. 

3RD SAILor. 

Casin Boy. 

Other members of the crew, and several 
royal officers. 

At Rise 

The fore deck of the Santa Maria. At 
right center there is a small raised 
platform some three feet high, with 
steps leading from the deck to its 
top. On deck, half a dozen sailors 
are grouped together, whispering. 
From stage left, CoLumBus enters 
and mounts to platform. At sight 
of him, the group breaks up and the 
men go off in various directions, 
glancing at CoLumBus as they do so. 

Co_umsBus faces stage right and 











peers into the west. Two sailors en- 
ter from left and remain for a few 
moments near platform, at CoLum- 
Bus’ back, looking up at him as 
though plotting. Suddenly the pilot 
of the Santa Maria, Sancuo Ruiz, 
rushes in from left. 
Ruiz Admiral! Admiral Columbus! 


CoLumsus (Without turning.) What 
is it, pilot? 
Ruiz (Jn fright.) The needle of the 


compass—it is shifting away from 
the north! 

lst Sartor (Small, thin.) We are 
lost—destroyed! (He sinks to his 
knees and starts babbling phrases 
from prayers, crossing himself fre- 
quently. 2Np SatLor, big and tough 
looking, with a bright bandana on 
his head, eyes CoLumBus hatefully.) 

Cotumsus (Quietly, without turning.) 
I shall come and see. (He turns, 
descends to the deck, and follows 
Ruiz towards stage left. Garcia HEr- 
NANDEZ, in a seaman’s outfit, enters 
from stage left.) 

Co_umsus Ah, Garcia—stand watch 
till I return. 

HERNANDEZ (Smiling, friendly.) Yes, 
Admiral. (Cotumsus follows Ruiz 
off. HERNANDEZ approaches plat- 
form—and almost trips over kneel- 
ing Ist Sartor.) 

HERNANDEZ (Angrily.) What are you 
up to now, Diego? 

Ist Sartor The compass—even the 
compass is bewitched! This voyage 


—defies the will of heaven! We are 
doomed! 
HERNANDEZ (Lifting him to his feet 


by the collar.) Get up, you fool! 
(2np SatLor moves slowly and omin- 
ously up behind HERNANDEZ, who 


suddenly feels the other’s presence, 
and whirls around.) What are you 
doing here? 

2nd Saitor (Sullen, defiant.) You'll 
stick with the (Scornfully.) Admiral, 
through thick and thin, eh? 

HERNANDEZ Against the Devil himself! 

2np Saitor Maybe the two of you 
will get your chance at that—soon. 


HERNANDEZ You— you threaten the 
Admiral ? 
2np Saitor (Shrewdly.) Who, me? 


No. But at sea, you know, all kinds 
of accidents happen. 

lst Sartor Columbus is a madman 
and a heretic! We have had signs! 

HERNANDEZ What signs? 

Ist Sartor (Frantically.) We had 
barely left port, when we came upon 
the mast of a wrecked vessel. — At 
Tenerife, in the Canary Islands, the 
very mountain began to throw off 
smoke and fire! 

HERNANDEZ Fool! That was just a 
volcano—like Vesuvius. 

lst Sartor A few days later, a great 
flame fell out of the sky into the 
water, and missed us by only a few 


leagues. Wasn't that warning 
enough? 
HERNANDEZ Astronomers call them 


meteors. Chips of stars. 

2np Sartor You educated ones have 
an answer for everything. But don’t 
think we don’t know how to deal with 
such as you. (He raises his fists a 
little, then drops them and starts to- 
wards left, followed by 1st Sattor. 
They almost bump into CoLumBus, 
who is returning with several men— 
among them Roprico Sancuez, In- 
spector-General of the expedition, and 
other royal officers.) 


_ 
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CoL.umBus Just a minute, men. (Sail- 
ors stop.) Garcia! 

HERNANDEZ Yes, Admiral! 

CoL_umBus Summon all hands on deck. 


HERNANDEZ Yes, Admiral. (Cupping 
his hands, he shouts through them 
slowly.) All - hands - on - deck! 
All - hands - on - deck! (CoLUumBus 
mounts the platform and stares into 
the west, as the rest of the crew ap- 
pear from all sides. The royal off- 
cers are slightly upstage centre, the 
group of sailors stage left centre. At 
rear, the cabin boy Pepro stands 
along the side of the ship, looking 
out over the sea, his back towards the 
officers. HERNANDEZ goes to stage 
right, and faces COLUMBUS.) 

HERNANDEZ (Reporting.) All hands 
on deck, Admiral. (Cotumsus still 
peering into the west, seems not to 
have heard.) All hands on deck, Ad- 
miral. (CotumsBus still does not 
move.) 

2np Sartor (Shouting, insolently.) 
Here we are, Admiral! Don’t keep 
us waiting. (There are murmurs of 

These die 
away as CoLumBus slowly turns.) 

Cotumpus Men, I have sent for the 
captains of the Pinta and the Nina to 
come aboard for a conference. (The 
crew murmurs hostilely.) 

2np Samor (Shouting.) We don’t 
want any more conferences! We want 


approval from the crew. 


action! 

Ist Sartor Turn back! Back! 

Hernanpez Silence! The Admiral is 
addressing you! (Grumblingly they 
quiet down.) 

Co_umsus I know some of you are 
impatient—some are tired—and some 
are simply—afraid. 





2ND SaILorn We want to get back alive! 

lst SarLor The Lord is against you for 
your heresy! 

CoLumBus My expedition is on behalf 
of Their Most Christian Majesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It will bring 
glory to the Church. 

ist Sarcor Heresy! Heresy! 

CoLumsus (Aroused.) You are here 
to help my expedition, and you shall 
stay with it till it succeed! If you 
have particular grievances, state 
them now. (There is a short silence.) 

3rp Sartor I am no hothead like the 
others. I signed on for the voyage, 
and I'll stay. 

CoLumsus You are a good sailor, Lo- 
pez. 

3rp Sartor But I expect my com- 
mander to be reasonable. When we 
saw signs that land might be near, a 
few days ago—why didn’t you shift 
our course and look for it? (Mur- 
murs of approval from the crew.) 

Co_umsus My charts indicate that we 
would find only islands there— 

3rp Sartor But the island of Cipango 
—that’s a country in itself—and rich. 

CoLumsus Yes, I believe that north of 
us lay Cipango. But we can cruise 
about the islands on our way home. 
I am commissioned to reach the 
mainland — the Indies. Cipango 
would only have delayed us. (The 
crew murmurs loudly.) 

lst Samor We are doomed. This 
(Scornfully.) new world is unnatur- 
al. The compass misbehaves. How 
will we keep our course? 

CoLtumsus There’s no need for alarm. 
I have noticed it before. For a while 
now, with the coming of each eve- 
ning, the compass has been shifting a 
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full point to the west—(Murmurs of 
alarm in crowd.)—but each morning, 
the needle returns to true north 
again. So must move the North Star. 

Ist Sartor (Wildly.) That can’t be! 
It’s a lie! (A dead hush falls over 
the crowd, and the 1st SaiLor trem- 
bles as he realizes he has attacked the 
honor of his ApmirRAL.) 

CoLumsus (His anger passing quick- 
ly, speaks quietly.) Your fears have 
robbed you of your good sense. And 
being without sense, you are already 
punished enough. (1st SaILor crosses 
himself and prays silently.) 

2np Saitor (Whispering.) Looks like 
the Admiral’s afraid of us. (Loudly.) 
How can we get home—when the 
wind always blows from the east? 
(Loud murmurs from the crew.) 

CoLtumspus There will be west winds, 
too. I know. ; 

2np Sartor (Jeeringly.) He knows! 
Then you should know how much 
longer it will take us to reach your 
(Scornfully.) new world. Tell us! 

Co_umsus_ By my calculations, within 
a few days we shall reach land. Per- 
haps even tomorrow. Perhaps the 
next day. 

2np Saitor Or perhaps the next week, 
or the next month, or the next year! 
What will we do when our food gives 
out? 

Sartors We must turn back—now! 
We'll starve! It may be too late al- 
ready! 

CoL.umsus We have been seeing more 
and more signs of land lately—land 
birds flying, branches of trees afloat 
in the sea, crabs among floating 
weeds— 

Ist Sarton We've seen birds for weeks 


now without sighting land! They 
mean nothing! The Devil sends 
them—to lead us to destruction! 
(Cries of approval from the crew.) 

2nd Saitor (Advancing threatening- 
ly.) If you do not turn back while 
we give you the chance— 


Co_umsus (Slowly.) I shall never 
turn back! 

2nd Saitor Then you must be pre- 
pared— 

CaBiIn Boy (Rushing towards _plat- 


form.) Admiral, they are alongside, 
and coming aboard! 

CoLtumsus Good ... Men, I know 
most of you look down upon me as 
a dreamer. But you know Martin 
and Vicente Pinzon of Palos, who 
command the Pinta and the Nina— 
and you know they are practical sea- 
men. I shall take counsel with them 
now, and then inform you— 

2nd Sartor Hold your conference here 
on deck! We want to hear what they 
say! (Pause, then other sailors take 
up the cry.) 

Saitors Yes! Hold it here! Let us 
listen! (At this moment, enter Mar- 
TIN PINZON and VICENTE PINZON, 
showing surprise at the crew’s beha- 
viour. The sailors quiet down as the 
newcomers approach CoLumBus’ plat- 
form.) 

Co_umsus Welcome, Captains Pinzon. 
(Slowly.) I have decided to hold 
this conference openly in the sight 
of God and man. (He crosses him- 
self, and the surprised Pinzons do 
likewise. The crew murmurs approv- 
al.) 

2np Sartor (Whispering loudly.) He’s 
afraid of us—he’s afraid of us! 

CoLtumsus Captain Pinzon, my men 


waitin 
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have not all been model seamen. But 
they are under a great strain, so it is 
right that we be charitable. They 


may stay and listen. 


Martin Yes, Admiral. 

CoLtumsus They have complained on 
many points, and | have sought to re- 
assure them on each complaint. | 
have told them that within a few 
days, at most—perhaps even tomor- 
row—we shall sight land. But I, it 
seems, am a dreamer. I feel they 
want the assurance of a practical man 
of the sea. A man like you. 

Martin (After a pause, uneasily.) My 
brother and | have been talking it 
over. (Slowly.) We are convinced 
it was a mistake, when we saw signs 
of land the other day, not to change 
our course to look for Cipango. 

CoLtumsus (Dismayed.) Captain Pin- 
zon! (The crew murmurs; even the 
royal officers nod in approval.) 

Vicente We do not believe we can 
say what we shall find—or when. 
(Murmurs of crew grows articulate.) 

Ist Sartor That’s a sailor talking! 

3rp Sartor Then—turn back! 

Orners Back! — He’s no Admiral — 


he’s a madman! — Dreamer! — 
Fool! — He belongs in chains! — 
Back — or we — (CoLumBus takes 


a slow step forward, then another, 
and waits for silence. His proud, im- 
pressive bearing has its effect. Grad- 
ually the crowd grows quiet.) 
CoLtumsus Your practical man has 
grown weak as the rest of you, at 
last. Now your dreamer tells you: 
for eighteen years I have studied and 
worked to prepare for this expedi- 
tion. For seven years I struggled 
at the Court of Ferdinand and Isa- 





bella, scoffed at and scorned by 
many, encouraged by only a few. But 
I persevered, till the day came when 
Their Majesties and enough of the 
wisest men of Spain were persuaded 
to share my dream . . . (Sharpening.) 
You are all enrolled for the duration 
of this voyage. I say to you: the 
world needs dreamers and dreams. 
The world needs my dream. We sail 
on! (Amid a dead hush, CoLumsBus 
slowly crosses himself, then turns and 
takes up his watch, eyes on the west. 
It is his gesture of dismissal. The 
Pinzons stride off, stage left. The 
group of royal officers, discussing, 
move off together. Lastly the crew 
break up into two’s and three’s and 
go off in various directions. Remain- 
ing are only HERNANDEZ, near the 
platform, and at stage left the 1st 
and 2np SaiLors, whispering and eye- 
ing CoLumBuUs with hate. HERNANDEZ, 
shining-eyed, is staring into the west, 
like his chief.) 

Cotumsus (Suddenly straining for- 
ward, holds still for several seconds; 
then, low but excited.) Garcia! 
Garcia! 

HERNANDEZ Here, Admiral! 

CoLumsus (Without turning his 
head.) Ask the Inspector-General to 
come here at once! 

HERNANDEZ (Catching some of his ex- 
citement.) Yes, Admiral! (He hur- 
ries off stage left, and quickly re- 
turns with SANCHEZ.) 

SaNcHEZ What is it, Admiral? I was 
almost in bed when your steward 
summoned me. 

Cotumsus (With suppressed excite- 
ment.) Will you join me up here, 
please—quickly! (As SANCHEZ starts 
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up the steps, he stumbles. Cotumsus 
turns his eyes from the west for the 
first time now, and helps the official 
to the top of the platform.) 

SaNncHEz Well, what is it? 

CoLumsus (Pointing.) Look there, 
sir—to the southwest! (He raises 
his eyes to the sky as if thanking 
heaven.) 

SancHEez (After peering for several 


seconds.) I see nothing but dark- 
ness. 
Cotumsus (With a start, as he peers 


west again.) 
flickering light. 


There is a light—a 
I see— (He draws 


a hand across his eyes.) I saw a 
light. It’s gone now. 
SancHez (Unbelieving.) The strain 


is proving too much for you, sir. I 
suggest that, if you must sail on, you 
get some sleep. (He goes down and 
off. CoLumBus resumes his watch.) 

HERNANDEZ (Softly.) Admiral! (Cot- 
uMBuUS does not hear.) Columbus! 

Cotumsus (Wearily.) What is it, 
Garcia? 

HERNANDEZ That was good advice. 
You’ve had nothing but snatches of 
sleep ever since we sailed. You'll 
need your strength. And each of our 
ships has a lookout, anyhow. 

CoLtumsus (Coming down on deck, 
HERNANDEZ helping him.) To waste 
time in sleep on this voyage would 
be criminal. (He starts towards 
stage left.) I must consult my 
charts. (He goes out with HERNAN- 
pDEZ. lst and 2Nnp Sailors cross fur- 
tively to right centre rear. They 
speak in low tones.) 

Ist Sartor Here’s his favorite spot, 


when he’s not up there. 

2np Sartor When the moon drops be- 
hind a cloud for even a few moments 
—I’ll do it with my own hands. 

Ist Sartor Everyone will be glad of 
the—accident. 

2np Sartor Back home, no one will 
care. He’s a foreigner, anyhow— 
and all he’s discovered is—more salt 
water. 

Ist Sartor Sh! He’s coming back. 
(They go towards left as CoLumsBus 
enters alone, and pass him as he 
walks along the rear. Near the stage 
right, at his favorite spot, he halts 
and gazes down into the ocean. At 
left, 1st and 2np SatLors stop and 
watch him. They look up at the 
moon. Suddenly, from offstage right, 
rings out a cry.) 

Voice Land—ho! Land—ho! (Cot- 
UMBUS starts, rushes up onto the 
platform and gazes west.) 

Cotumsus (Trembling with  excite- 
ment.) Land—ho! Land—ho! (He 
stands erect, staring into the west, as 
the deck quickly fills with sailors and 
officers, shouting and jumping with 
joy. Other shouts are heard from 
off stage, that is, from the other 
ships. Bells ring. Offstage, a can- 
non is fired. Then, as if swept by 
@ common impulse, all turn and look 
at Cotumsus. Unconscious of their 
stares, he draws his sword, drops to 
his knees, and holds it up like a 
cross. In one great movement, the 
others drop to their knees and bow 
their heads, as the curtain slowly 
falls.) 

THE END 
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So Precious a Gift 


A Play in Two Scenes About Ether 


by Bernard Reines 


Cast of Characters Girt (Almost in tears.) It was aw- 
Witu1am T. G. Morton, 27 ful, mother! The pain!— 
Dr. Joun C. WARREN, 68 Woman (Putting arm around her 
Doctor, assistant to Dr. WARREN shoulders; the Girt leans her head 
Porter of the hospital on her mother.) Pain... and it 


Woman was such a small operation. .. . If 
Girt, 14, her daughter only they could do something about 
MAN the pain! (They go off left. From 


the right a hospital PorTER enters 
carrying a pail and brush. He 
crosses to left and exits. From the 
right, a young Doctor and a MAN 


Dr. Georce Haywarp 
Dr. Henry J. BicELow 
EBEN FROST 

Georce Assott, 20 


Doctors and STUDENTS enter. The Doctor wears a white 
coat. The Man walks with a limp.) 
Scene I Doctor (Halting at centre.) I’m 


Scene The anteroom of the surgical afraid you'll regret not taking Dr. 


amphitheatre at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital on an afternoon in 
early October, 1846. The door to the 
amphitheatre is at rear centre. Along 
the rear wall stand two wooden 
benches, one on each side of the door. 

From the right center enter a 
middle-aged Woman and a Girt of 
perhaps fourteen. The Girw’s left 
hand is bandaged. Her face wears 
an expression of suffering. They 
walk towards left, talking. 


Warren’s advice. 


Man That may be, doctor. But let 


me tell you—six years ago I had a 
minor operation. (He shudders.) | 
still get the trembles whenever I 
think of it. (He shakes his head.) 
No, doctor— (With strong feeling.) 
I’d rather die than suffer the pain of 
a big operation. Good day, sir. (He 
goes off left, limping. The Doctor 
shakes his head and starts to take off 
his white coat. The PorTEeR enters 


Woman My poor Ellen. How you from left, still carrying brush and 
must have suffered! pail.) 





The anesthetic properties of ether were noted by Faraday in 1818 and used in surgery 
by Dr. Crawford W. Long in 1842, but it is generally acknowledged that the first public use 
of ether was made at the Massachusetts General Hospital by Dr. Morton on October 16, 1846. 
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Porter Doctor, that man who’s been 
waitin’ out there since early this 
mornin’—he’s still askin’ to see Dr. 
Warren. 

Doctor (Wearily, as he puts his coat 
across his arm.) Ill talk to him 
again. Send him in. 

Porter Yessir. (He exits left. Im- 
mediately from left enters WILLIAM 
Morton. He speaks and moves en- 
ergetically. ) 

Doctor Well, sir, I’m afraid Dr. 
Warren can’t see you today after all. 
He’s winding up a very heavy day 
with a major operation. He'll be 
quite exhausted. 

Morton But it’s a matter of the 
greatest importance! 

Doctor (Wearily.) Yes, yes, I know. 
It always is. Perhaps if you come 
back tomorrow—or better still, next 
week— 

Morton I want to see Dr. Warren to- 
day! 

Doctor Impossible. But if you told 
me what it was you wanted to see 
him about— 

Morton I’m sorry—but I can tell that 
only to Dr. Warren himself. 

Doctor You certainly stick to your 
guns, don’t you? Well, it will do 
no good in this case. I suggest that 
you write to Dr. Warren. Then he 
can decide whether to see you. 

Morton He must see me! I'll wait 
for him right here until he’s free. 

Doctor (Coldly.) As you wish. But 
when he’s done for the day, I assure 
you, he’ll have neither the time nor 
the inclination to talk to you. Good 
day, sir. (He goes out at left. 
Morton sits on a bench for a few 
moments, then jumps up and walks 


about nervously. In a little while he 
sits again, but soon jumps up and 
moves about. As he goes to sit down 
for the third time, a thin, tall elderly 
man comes through the rear door 
and walks past Morton towards the 
left. It is Dr. WARREN, wearing his 
street coat and hat. He is obviously 
very tired and depressed.) 

Morton (Jumping up and hurrying 
after him.) Dr. Warren! 

Warren (Pauses and turns, wearily.) 
What is it, sir? 

Morton (Quickly.) Dr. Warren, I’ve 
been waiting for you since early this 
morning— 

Warren (Wearily.) Well—it’s Mr. 
Morton, the dentist, isn’t it? I’m 
sorry but I can’t— 

Morton (Rapidly.) I’ve got to talk 
to you, Dr. Warren. It’s a matter of 
the greatest importance—to the entire 
medical profession, and to all man- 
kind! ‘ 

Warren (Coldly and unbelievingly.) 
Really, sir. I’m afraid you— 

Morton (Rushing on.) Forgive me 
for interrupting you, sir—but if you 
had discovered what may well prove 
to be the greatest relief for human 
suffering— 

Warren (Slowly.) 
fering ? 

Morton (Quickly.) Yes, Dr. Warren 
—I have invented a preparation that 
deadens the human system to pain— 
so that surgical operations may be 
performed without any of the usual 
agony— 

Warren (Disappointment in his 
voice.) Oh—you too, Mr. Morton. 
(He turns to go.) I’m sorry, but— 

Morton I have, sir—on my honor! 


Relief—for suf- 
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You can’t go without at least hearing 
me through— 


WarRREN (Annoyed and wearied.) Mr. 
Morton, if you had been having such 
claims brought to you at least once 
a month for years now, and if you 
had permitted yourself time and 
again to hope that such a claim might 
prove true—only to suffer the dis- 
appointment of seeing them fail in 
each and every practical test— (Bit- 
terly.) I think you too would feel 
as I do about all such would-be 
wonder-workers. Good day, sir. 
(He starts off. Morton Aurries 
around in front of him, cutting him 
off.) 

Morton But I have proof, Dr. War- 
ren. Read that. (He thrusts a sheet 
of paper into the doctor’s hand. 
Warren halts, hesitates, then shrugs 
his shoulders and reads slowly.) 
Warren “Boston, September 30th, 
1846. . . . This is to certify that I 
applied to Dr. Morton at six o’clock 
this evening, suffering under the 
most violent toothache; that Dr. 
Morton took out his pocket-handker- 
chief, saturated it with a preparation 
of his, from which I breathed for 
about half a minute, and then was 
lost in sleep. In an instant more I 
awoke, and saw my tooth lying on 
the floor. (He glances at Morton, 
then reads on.) I did not experience 
the slightest pain whatever. (He 
looks up at Morton searchingly, then 
goes on.) I remained twenty min- 
utes in his office afterwards, and felt 
no unpleasant effects from the opera- 
tion. . . . Eben H. Frost, 42 Prince 
Street, Boston.” (He looks up slow- 
ly and fixes his gaze on Morton’s 
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face, as if trying to discover whether 
this is the truth.) 


Morton You'll notice the signatures 


of two witnesses below—Mr. Tenney, 
of the Journal office, and my dental 
colleague, Dr. Hayden. (WARREN 
looks down at the paper.) (Quickly.) 
And in the few days since, I’ve 
treated dozens of patients with my 
new preparation—and none of them 
have felt pain. I’ve pulled ulcerated 
teeth, put in gold crowns, done 
everything in my line of work—with 
no pain to the patient. So this is 
not just theory, Dr. Warren! 
(Thoughtfully.) It seems un- 
believable. How could you—just a 
dentist—achieve something that has 
not been possible for the greatest of 
medical men? 


Morton It happens to be true, though. 


(WARREN, deep in thought, walks 
slowly back to a bench and drops 
onto it. Morton sits beside him.) 
As a dentist, I’ve always been inter- 
ested in possible methods of lessen- 
ing pain. And for the last two 
years, I’ve been thinking about it, 
and experimenting, and experiment- 
ing. 


Warren If you have succeeded even 


this much, you’ve done an important 
work. But—well, how long did it 
take you to extract this Mr. Frost’s 
tooth? 


Morton Three-quarters of a minute. 


Then he recovered almost at once. 


Warren (Thoughtfully.) Hm... . 


But what makes you believe that your 
method could keep a patient uncon- 
scious for a period of several min- 
utes—long enough for a surgical 
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operation — without 

patient ? 

Morton I know it can. 

Warren (Fixing his gaze on him.) 
Mr. Morton, you are aware, I take 
it, that medical authorities proclaim 
that to give a patient any preparation 
in a dose large enough to make him 
completely unconscious, results in 
serious injury to the patient, and even 
in death? 

Morton I know. But let them pro- 
claim it from now until Doomsday— 
I have proved they are wrong. 

Warren (Reprovingly.) Really, Mr. 
Morton—! (More quietly.) Do you 
know of Sir Benjamin Brodie’s ex- 
periments with guinea pigs? They 
were made insensible—and died. 

Morton I know, I know. But I have 
tried my preparation on dogs, chick- 
ens, fish—and on myself. 

Warren (Jnterested in this last.) On 
yourself ? 

Morton (Rapidly.) I spent all sum- 
mer testing it, Dr. Warren. First I 
applied it to animals, and every fast 
one of them suffered not the slightest 
harmful effects. Then—I tried it on 
myself, 

Warren Well? 

Morton I began with small doses, 

which put me to sleep for just short 

periods. I kept increasing the doses 
all the time—and never suffered any 

ill effects. Finally, on September 

30th, only a few hours before Mr. 

Frost came in and had his tooth 

pulled, I applied quite a large dose 

to myself. I looked at my watch, 
and soon lost consciousness. When 


harming the 


I recovered, I at once looked at my 
watch again, and found— 
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WarREN (Leaning forward eagerly.) 
And found? 

Morton I had been unconscious be- 
tween seven and eight minutes. 

Warren (Sitting back, slowly.) Be- 
tween seven and eight minutes! 
(Pause.) . . . Long enough for some 
major operations! 

Morton That’s why I’m here. 

Warren (Jn deep thought.) But will! 
that condition last, under the knife? 
. . « (He sits in silence for a few 
moments, chin in palm of his hand, 
while MorTON watches him anxious- 
ly. At last he says slowly.) Mr. 
Morton, you know, of course, that I 
was one of the founders of this 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and 
have served it now for more than 
thirty years. ... 

Morton It has been a great work, Dr. 
Warren. 

Warren If I should agree to your 
proposal, and undertake to test your 
method in an actual operation— 

Morton (Excited.) Yes, Dr. Warren? 

Warren I should risk not alone my 
own reputation, but what is even 
dearer to me—the good name of this 
hospital. . . . If anything were to go 
wrong— 

Morton (Solemnly.) Nothing will go 
wrong, Dr. Warren. . . . (Slowly.) 
But if there should. .. . I will agree 
to assume the entire responsibility. 

Warren (Rises slowly and fixes his 
gaze on Morton, who also rises.) 
No matter what you agreed, the final 
responsibility would be the hospital’s 
—and mine. . . . But I appreciate 
your offer. (He walks slowly to 
right and back as he continues.) Ever 
since I performed my first operation, 








| have shared my patients’ agonies. 
... This afternoon I had to amputate 
a man’s leg—with nothing to lessen 
his pain. . . . If there is even a small 
chance that you have hit upon some- 
thing to ease such suffering. .. . (He 
halts before Morton.) Mr. Morton, 
I will give your method a trial. | 
wish it success . . . with all my soul. 
(He offers his hand. Morton 
takes it.) 

CURTAIN 

. + * 

Scene Il 
Scene The operating theatre at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. At 
left, a section of three rows of 
benches, rising in tiers, for observers. 
On the floor level, in the central circle, 
stands a large armchair, with a pillow 
and a sheet. The chair faces diagon- 
ally forward towards the left corner. 

It is the morning of October 16, 
1846. The front bench is filled with 
doctors, the other rows with doctors 
and students. Down in the central 
circle, to the left of the chair, stand 
a group of half a dozen leading doc- 
tors, most of them elderly. 

Everywhere there is a buzz of 
conversation in low tones. 

From the right enters Dr. Hay- 
WARD. . Conversation ceases as an 
elderly doctor, risen from his seat 
at left, calls out. 

Doctor Dr. Hayward— (Haywarp 
turns.) It seems none of us knows 
just why we are here. As Dr. War- 
ren’s chief assistant, surely you can 
tell us what unusual operation he has 
invited so many of us here to witness. 
Haywarp I’m sorry, but I can’t. A 
little patience, gertlemen. The op- 
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eration is scheduled for ten o’clock, 
and it’s almost that now. Dr. War- 
ren will be here in a minute. He 
himself will explain. (He busies 
himself with setting the pillow up 
against the back of the armchair and 
smoothing the white sheet so that it 
fits closely over the form of the 
chair.) 

Doctor It must be an extremely rare 
case. 

StupENT I’ve heard it’s to be some 
sort of experiment. (Conversation is 
resumed everywhere, in low tones. 
HAYWARD, satisfied with the lie of the 
sheet, goes off right, and returns soon 
with the patient, GeorGe ABBOTT, a 
thin, fairly tali young man. Con- 
versation ceases and all eyes turn 
towards him as he walks slowly, with 
Haywarp at his side, to the arm- 
chair. Haywarp helps him sit down 
in it. An ASSISTANT comes in with 
another sheet, which he places over 
the patient’s body and under his 
arms, leaving the head, neck and top 
of the shoulders uncovered. Finish- 
ing, he steps back to the right. <A 
Stupent glances towards the right, 
whispers to a neighbor, and grows 
quiet. A whisper runs swiftly 
through the room, and all talk ceases 
as from the right Dr. WARREN enters, 
wearing a white linen coat. He looks 
very grave.) 

WarrEN Good morning, gentlemen. 

Crown (Good mornings.) 

Warren (Going over to the patient 
and smiling at him cheerily.) Are 
you comfortable, George? 

Assott Yes, thank you, doctor. 

Warren Good. (He turns and takes 

a few steps to the left. Halting, he 
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takes out his watch.) Ten o'clock. 
. . » Gentlemen, the patient on whom 
I am going to operate is twenty years 
old, and a printer by trade. From 
birth he has had a small growth out- 
side his neck, just below the jaw. It 
never gave him trouble, until re- 
cently, when it began to grow very 
rapidly. It is this growth | am going 
to remove this morning. (Low buzz 
of conversation, as all eyes turn to 
inspect the patient’s neck. WARREN 
glances at his watch again, looks to 
the left impatiently as if expecting 
someone. As soon as he starts to 
speak again, everyone grows quiet.) 
Gentlemen, colleagues, and students 
—before beginning this operation, 
which seems likely to be of the great- 
est importance to the art of surgery, 
I wish to say a few words. (He 
grows very solemn.) I have ‘been 
forty years a surgeon in Boston. In 
every instance when the knife was 
applied to live tissue, there was pain. 
I doubt not that every one of my 
colleagues among operating surgeons 
has had the same distressing experi- 
ence. And now— (He pauses for a 
moment.) —now we have a gentle- 
man here who tells us that he has a 
liquid preparation by the inhalation 
of which pain will be entirely done 
away with in the operation. (Mur- 
murs of disbelief rise among the 
spectators. After several seconds, 
they cease, as it is noticed that Dr. 
WarREN is waiting for silence before 
continuing.) Dr. Morton, a dentist 
of this city, wished for an opportunity 
to test its power in a surgical opera- 
tion. With the patient’s consent, I 
have asked him to be present this 
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morning to administer the agent to 
this patient, and he has agreed to do 
so. (He takes out his watch again, 
frowns, glances at the left entrance 
impatiently, and engages in low con- 
versation with the group of doctors 
in the central circle. . . . As soon as 
he turns away, a buzz of conversation 
breaks out among the spectators.) 


Voices (All from the observation 


benches.) What an astonishing idea! 

..» Fantastic! . .. Impossible! .. . 
(Scornfully.) A dentist . . . thinks 
he knows more about medicine. . . . 
I can’t understand Dr. Warren’s be- 
ing taken in so. . . . Looks like the 
doc’s getting old. . . . He’s risking 
everything he’s built up in a life- 
time. . . . I thought Dr. Warren 
would rather die than see the hospi- 
tal disgraced. .. . (Darkly.) If the 
patient dies. . . . Can’t anything be 
done to stop this... ? (WARREN 
turns away from his group, looks at 
his watch, and glances to the left 
again. His face is grim. The room 
at once grows silent.) 


Warren (With a sigh.) Gentlemen, 


it is fifteen minutes past the hour. 
(He hesitates, then says bitterly.) 
As Dr. Morton has not arrived, I 
presume he is otherwise engaged. 
(Laughter among the spectators.) 


Voices Perhaps he has a toothache. 


. . » Or has gone to snatch a fee... . 
Or to put another advertisement in 
the newspapers. ... (The jeering tone 
changes to anger.) The niiracle- 
worker. .. . Faker. . . . Cheat... . 
He should be driven from town... . 


Warren Gentlemen, gentlemen! 


(They grow quiet.) Let us proceed— 
(Sadly.) in the old way. (He nods 
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to Haywarp, who steps back out of 
sight at right, and returns in a 
moment with a surgical knife, which 
he hands to Warren. The half a 
dozen doctors on the floor gather in 
a semi-circle downstage, backs to the 
audience, so that the actual operation 


is concealed from view.) (As Dr. 
WARREN steps around to the back of 
the chair, in from the left rushes 
Witutiam Morton, carrying a small 
glass globe in his hands. He is soon 
followed by Epen Frost, a round, 
rather short man with a jovial face. 
Both are panting heavily. WARREN’S 
face lights up as he steps over to the 
centre again, and the semi-circle of 
doctors turn to the newcomers.) 

Morton (Panting.) My apologies, 
gentlemen! The man who was mak- 
ing my apparatus—this inhaler—had 
promised to have it ready by early 
this morning. But he only just fin- 
ished it. I’m very sorry. 

Voices (Amid jeering laughter.) 
You'll be sorrier. . . . It’s a good 
thing you're handy with excuses. 
Better get a good one ready. . . 
(Threateningly.) He may need more 
than excuses... . 

Warren (Holding up his hand.) Gen- 
tlemen, gentlemen! (The spectators 
gradually grow quiet.) (To Mor- 
TON.) Well, sir—your patient is 
ready. (Dead silence as Morton, 
followed closely by Frost, goes up 
to ABBOTT.) 

Morton You needn’t be afraid. (He 
motions to Frost, who steps up.) 
There is a man who has breathed it 
and can testify to its success. 

Frost (Beaming proudly.) 1 cer- 
tainly can. I— 





Assott No, I feel confident, and will 
do just as you tell me. 

Morton That’s fine. (/n a low voice.) 
When I uncork this wooden tube of 
the inhaler, you will simply take 
the tube in your mouth and breathe 
through it deeply and evenly. In a 
little while I will take it away, and 
you will be in a deep sleep. (Frost 
steps into background as Morton 
bends over AxssotrT slightly. The 
half a dozen doctors form their semi- 
circle as before, cutting the patient 
from the view of the audience. Dr. 
WarREN stands left of centre, wait- 
ing. Among the spectators, no one 
stirs.) (Rhythmically.) That’s—it. 
. . . Breathe—deep. . . . Breathe— 
deep. . . . That’s—it. . . . (There is 
a considerable pause. Then a low, 
rather quiet babbling sound comes 
from the patient’s lips. The specta- 
tors strain forward. Soon the bab- 
bling dies away peacefully. There 
is a moment of dead silence. Then 
Morton, inhaler in hand, steps over 
to WarREN.) Your patient is ready, 
sir. (WARREN goes to the patient. 
His actions are hidden by the semi- 
circle of doctors.) 

Warren First, I shall test the patient’s 
condition with a needle. (He bends 
over for a moment, then straightens 
out.) (Surprised and pleased.) He 
did not feel the needle. He seems 
asleep. . . . I shall proceed. (He 
bends over the patient slightly. All 
eyes are on him as he operates. From 
time to time, he straightens for a 
moment, then bends over again. Af- 
ter a while, he steps back to the 
centre, and Dr. Haywarp takes his 
place, bending over the patient. Soon 
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HAYWARD steps aside to right.) 
(Slowly.) It is finished, gentlemen. 
(The semi-circle of doctors step back 
to the right. All eyes are on the 
patient, who is now in full view, a 
bandage around his neck. After a 
moment of silence, low sounds almost 
like faint groans come from his lips. 
The doctors look at each other 
questioningly.) 

Voice (Among spectators, low, whis- 
pering.) Ishe...in pain? (The 
sounds cease. Slowly ABBOTT opens 
his eyes, sits up slightly, and stares 
about him.) 

Warren Did you 
pain? 

Apspott (After a pause, slowly.) No, 
sir.... Is it over? 

Warren (Looks at the other doctors 
significantly. He finds it hard to 
suppress his excitement.) Yes. Did 
you feel . . . nothing? 

Appott (Slowly.) No pain, sir. I 
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did feel, at first, as if something 
blunt were being drawn across my 
neck. But no pain. 
dreams. 


Then I had 
(He smiles.) 


I can’t re- 





member what they were about... . 
but they were wonderful dreams, sir. 
Wonderful dreams. 

Warren (Speechless, gazes at him for 
a moment, then at Morton. A radi- 
ant smile appears on the doctor's 
face. He turns to the spectators.) 
(Trembling with excitement.) Gen- 
tlemen—this is no humbug! (Mur- 
murs of excitement among the spec- 
tators.) 

Bicetow (One of the doctors in the 
central circle—also greatly stirred.) 
No, gentlemen—we have not been 
deceived by a trick of the imagina- 
tion! We have today witnessed 
something of the utmost importance 
to the art of surgery. Our craft has, 
once for all, been robbed of its 
terrors. 

Warren (With deep feeling.) Dr. 
Morton—you have given mankind 
. .. 80 precious a gift... . (He offers 
Morton his hand. As Morton, 
happy, takes it, the spectators burst 
into furious applause. Slow cur- 
tain.) 

THE END 
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A Saga of the Norsemen 


A Play in Three Scenes for Leif Ericson Day* 


by Mary E. Swift 


Cast of Characters 


THe Saca-TELLER 

Leir Ericson 

Eric THE Rep, his father 

THORHILD, his mother 

Guprip, wife of Leif’s brother Thor- 
stein, and after his death, wife of 
Thorfinn 

THORFINN KARLSEFNI 

NORSEMEN 

InpiaNns, called “Skrelings” by the 
Norsemen 

(Scenes I and II take place in Green- 
land, Scene III in Vinland.) 


a > . 


(Enter in front of curtain the Saca- 
TELLER, a bearded man wearing old 
Norse clothes. He strolls to centre, 
looks at audience, and smiles.) 

Saca-TeLter Oho, I see I have a 
goodly audience today, a goodly 
audience indeed—and there’s nothing 
a Saga-Teller likes better than a 
proper audience. The better the 
audience, the better the story, I al- 
ways find. (He chuckles, then grows 
serious.) This being Leif Ericson 
Day, supposing I tell you the saga 
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of Leif the Lucky, son of Eric the 
Red, and of the other Norsemen who 
came to America almost five hundred 
years before Columbus did. Oh, 
some of you look surprised—but it’s 
true. I know, in history it’s not Leif 
and the Norsemen who are consid- 
ered the discoverers of America. 
That honor goes to Christopher Col- 
umbus—and quite properly, too. I 
think at the end of my story, you'll 
see why. (He clasps his hands be- 
hind his back and walks slowly 
across the stage and back, as if mar- 
shalling the elements of his story in 
his mind before beginning. Then he 
stops in the centre and looks up.) 
. .. In the summer of the year 1000, 
a boat sailed from Greenland and 
headed southwest. It’s bow was 
carved in the shape of a dragon’s 
head, its stern like a dragon’s tail. 
In that boat, manning oars and sail, 
were thirty or so Norsemen—their 
commander, Leif the son of Eric. 
Leif sailed in search of a new land 
which another Norseman had re- 
ported seeing far to the west, some 
fourteen years before. . . . Summer 
turned to autumn and autumn to 
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winter, and hearts in Greenland grew 
sad for the missing Leif and his men. 
When spring came, hope died in most 
hearts. .. . One morning in the village 
of Brattahlid, Greenland, a sad-faced 
woman went down to the shore, as 
had long become her custom, and 
peered out over the sea. 
Thorhild, wife to Eric and mother 
to Leif, Eric’s son... . (As he speaks 
the last few lines, he starts walking 
slowly to the left, and the curtain 
begins to rise slowly. He goes off 
as the curtain rises on:) 


Scene I 


(The scene is the seacoast of the village 
of Brattahlid, in Greenland. To the 
left, somewhat upstage, is a rise of 
ground, brown. Upstage right can 
be seen the wall of a house, with a 
door.) (On the rise of ground 
stands THORHILD, a sturdy woman, 
shading her eyes with her hand as 
she peers off left. For several sec- 
onds she remains this way, motion- 
less... . Then from the house comes 
Eric, @ big man with reddish hair 
and a short red beard. He stops for 
a@ moment as he catches sight of 
THORHILD, then goes towards her.) 

Eric Thorhild— 

THorHILD (Without stirring.) What 
is it, Eric? 

Eric You stand there for hours every 
day, these many weeks now, watching 
the southwest sea. Come in and rest 
—it will tire you. 

THorHILtD No, my lord. I do not tire 
here—watching for our son. 

Eric (Gently.) You're a good wife, 
and a gootl mother, Thorhild. But 
remember—we folk of the sea must 
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pay a toll of lives to the great waters 
—the lives of some who are dear to 
us. It is the sea’s price for the life 
she gives us... . (Sadly.) I fear 
there is small hope that she will re 
turn our son—our Leif—to us. Too 
many months have passed... . 

THORHILD My ears hear you, but not 
my heart. My hope still lives. 

Eric You are his mother. Well, keep 
your watch, then. Who knows. . .? 
(He turns.) I go to the fields, Thor- 
hild. (He exits downstage right... . 
Enter from the house Guprip, a 
young woman. She halts and watches 
THORHILD for a moment, then shakes 
her head sadly. Now, assuming a 
cheerful manner, she walks towards 
her.) 

Guprip Ever watching, Thorhild? 
Your hope is strong. 

THorHILD (Turning; very friendly.) 
Ah, Gudrid—welcome. How is my 
son Thorstein ?. 

Guprw He is well. 

THorHILD Is he a good husband to 
you, Gudrid? 

Guprip A very good husband. 

THorHILD That’s because you’re such 
a good wife to him. . . . (She turns 
to the sea again.) If his brother 
Leif could find himself such a wife 
TOO. . » » 

Guprip You still believe he will re- 
turn, Thorhild. . . . 

THorHILD (Fervently.) Yes... . I 
still believe... . 

Guprip (With feeling.) And you 
should, Thorhild! I’d never give up 
hope, either, if my flesh and blood 
. . « (She stops.) 

THorHILD Thank you, dear Gudrid— 

thank you. (Guprip starts to go back 
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to the house as THORHILD strains her 
neck forward.) Gudrid! 

Guprip (Halting and turning.) Yes, 
Thorhild? 

THorHILD I—I think I see—a sail! 

Guprip Many boats come to Bratta- 
hlid, mother. 

THORHILD Then why is there a pound- 
ing as of the sea in my heart? ... 
Surely—not for the sail of a— 
stranger. . . 

Guprip (Walking to the left and peer- 
ing off.) It approaches swiftly. 

THOoRHILD The sail—is it not an 
orange sail ? 

Guprip Yes. It flies the orange sail 
of triumph, not the black sail of 
disaster. 

THorHILD Is there—is there not a 
green marking in the upper corners 
of the sail? 

Gupri Yes! ... I hear the oarsmen 
singing! (A seamen’s chant can now 
be heard faintly, but growing louder.) 

THorHILD I hear it too—a song of 
success! 

Guprip May it be your son’s ship, 
Thorhild! 

THorHILD (Strains further forward; 
after a moment.) It is! It is!— 
It’s Leif’s dragon-boat! . . . Run, 
Gudrid—tell Eric—tell the villagers 
—the good news! (Guprip hurries 
off downstage right. ... By now the 
chant of the sailors sounds near. . . 
From the right appear some villagers 
—men, women, children. All keep 
their eyes facing left. Eric comes 
hurrying in from the right, with 
Guprip just behind him. There is 
much excited but low chattering. Now 
the singing stops, just offstage. From 
left enter Letr, a big, strong young 





man, wearing a winged helmet. He 
is followed by a few sailors and 
TYRKER, 2 thin little man.) 

Leir Father! Mother! 


Eric My son— 

THorHILD (Hurrying down from the 
rise.) My Leif— (She embraces 
him, then he steps back.) 

Eric You were gone a long time, son. 

Lerr (With a smile.) Yes. But can 
you guess where we spent the winter? 

Eric Where, son? 

Lerr In the new land to the west! 
(Pause. Then whispers of excite- 
ment in the crowd.) 

Eric You—found it, then? 

Lerr If Eric the Red could discover 
Greenland, could not Leif the son of 
Eric discover a new land also? 

Eric (Proud.) My son! (He em- 
braces him for a moment.) 

TyrKer (After a moment, jokingly.) 
Oh, it was easy. I could have done 
it practically by myself. (Laughter 
in the crowd.) 

Voice (Jn the crowd.) For Leif, the 
son of Eric—huzzah! 

Crown Huzzaaaaaaaaah! 

Lerr (Holds up his hand, and the 
crowd grows quiet.) Most of my 
men have gone to their families. 
There will be much telling of tales 
tonight, and many many nights to 
come. Now I shall only say to you: 
This new land is a wondrous land— 
fair, and sun-warmed, and fruitful. 
A mild land, where cattle may graze 
even in winter, and self-sown wheat 
grows. A land rich in valuable for- 
est, in fur-bearing animals, in birds. 

Guprip It sounds like a dream-land, 
Leif. 

Lerr It is like a dream-land—yet it’s 
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real. I have named it—Vinland. 

THoRHILD Vinland? 

Leir It is not like our icy northlands, 
mother. It’s a land where grapes 
and vines grow—so mild is the 
weather in this—Vinland. 

Guprip Vinland—the Good. 


Crown (The phrase passes from 
tongue to tongue.) Vinland the 
Good. . . . Vinland the Good. .. . 


Vinland the Good. . . . 

Eric It should be a good land for 
colonizing. 

THorHitp (Worried.) Oh, Eric—you 
would not give up the home we've 
built here—to move again? 

Eric No, wife—I am content here. 
But there may be others— 

Guprip (Eagerly.) Yes— 

Eric What say you, Leif? Is your 
Vinland a land fit for colonizing? 
Lerr (Slowly.) It is a land far richer 
than Greenland—richer even than 
Norway. . . . But it is not for col- 

onizing. 

Eric (Surprised.) Why not? 

Leir There are people there—a wand- 
ering people, but in great numbers. 
They are savages. 

Guprw Did they attack you? 

Ler No. They were friendly enough 
—this time. But who knows what 
they might do in the future? 

Eric Then—is there no profit to be 
got from your voyage, Leif? 

Lerr Yes, father. I have brought 
home a cargo of fine timber and furs. 
Whoever is a man of daring, can go 
and do the same. Vinland will serve 
well for that. 

Gupri (After a pause.) I would see 
this—Vinland the Good. 

Leir (Astonished.) You, Gudrid?— 


Is my brother’s wife then so restless 
here? 

Gupri Vinland the Good. There is 
a charm in the very name. 

Lerr The sea between is often stormy, 
the voyage full of risk. And the 
savages—. Even if my _ brother 
should wish to go, I will not advise 
that he take you. 

Guprip Vinland the Good. Land of 
sunshine, and grapes, and rich green 
woodland. . . . Yes, Leif—I would 
see this Vinland the Good! 

(Curtain—End of Scene !) 
(As the curtain nears the bottom, the 
Saca-TELLER re-enters, He stops 
downstage center, in front of cur- 
tain, just as it comes to a halt.) 

Saca-TELLER Leif did not sail to Vin- 
land again. But the next year, Gudrid 
did. She was quite a woman, this 
Gudrid—as brave as she was beauti- 
ful. .. . Her husband Thorstein, Leif’s 
brother, borrowed Leif’s dragon-boat 
and, taking Gudrid with him, set sail 
for Vinland the Good. But they 
never came in sight of it. Furious 
storms tossed them about without 
mercy, and at last they turned back. 
On the way, Thorstein fell ill and 
died. When the ship reached Green- 
land, young Gudrid was a widow. 
. . . After that, for several years, no 
one tried to reach Vinland again. 
Then in 1006, a brave, rich, well- 
born man, Thorfinn Karlsefni, came 
to Greenland, fell in love with Gud- 
rid, and married her. The following 
summer, in the year 1007... . (As 
before, towards the close of his 
speech he walks slowly towards the 
left, going off as the curtain rises 
on:) 
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Scene Il 


(The setting is the same as in Scene 
1. . . . LEIF comes out of the house, 
walks slowly to the left, and stands 
gazing out over the sea. In a few 
moments he goes up the rise of 
ground and sits at the top of it, look- 
ing out over the water. His thoughts 
are far away. From downstage right, 
GupRID enters, excited and happy.) 

Guprip Leif! Leif! It is decided! 

Leir (Only half listening.) What is 
decided, Gudrid? 

Guprip Thorfinn has agreed to sail to 
Vinland—Vinland the Good! (THor- 
FINN enters from downstage right and 
goes to GupRID’s side.) 

Leir (Rising and coming down to 
level ground.) Have you, Thorfinn? 

THorFiInn (Taking Gupriv’s hand.) 
Yes, Leif. I have decided. 

Letr And does your wife go with you? 

THoRFINN Not only my wife, but as 
many colonists as I can muster. 

Leir Colonists, Thorfinn? You would 
settle in Vinland, without even hav- 
ing seen it? 

THorFInn Your own lips have spoken 
the praises of the new land—a land 
of plenty. It should be a fine place— 
(He looks at Guprw fondly.) —for 
children to grow up in. 

Leir But you forget the savages—the 
Skrelings. 

THORFINN If we treat them fairly, 
they should leave us in peace. . 
Will you come with us, Leif? 

Lerr (Surprised, looks at them a 
moment, then looks out to sea.) No. 
It is a good land, as I have told. 
But I have prospered here in Green- 
land, and my affairs need much 
care.... 





THorFinn Then—will you give me the 
house you built in Vinland, to live 
in when we get there? 

Lerr The house—my house in Vin- 
land? ... (He turns to him.) No, 
Thorfinn—I will not give you my 
house in Vinland. (THORFINN and 
Guprip look greatly disappointed.) 
But I will lend it to you. You may 
use it for as long as you have need. 

Guprip (Warmly.) We thank you, 
Leif—we thank you. . . . Perhaps 
some day you will yet return to the 
new land. 

Leir (After a pause.) Perhaps... . 

Guprip We'll keep the house well for 
you. ... (From down right, a WomAN 
enters quickly.) 

Woman (Excitedly.) Thorfinn—is it 
true you are going to Vinland to 
settle there? 

THORFINN It is true, good woman. 

Woman I am the wife of Thorbrand— 
Thorbrand the Valiant. I do not 
wish him to go with you! 

THorFINN The choice is his, good 
woman. 

Woman The voyage is dangerous— 
and it’s a land of savages. If he 
goes—he won’t come back! 

THorFinn No man can foresee his 
fate. But the savages were kind to 
Leif. We shall be careful not to 
offend them. 

Woman He will not come back. (Sad- 
ly.) If he goes, I shall not see him 
again. My heart knows. .. . (She 
turns to Guprip.) You, Gudrid—you 
lost a husband without even setting 
eyes on this— (Bitterly.) Vinland 
the Good. Surely you will speak to 
my husband for me—will urge him 
not to go? 
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Guprip I too am going, Hilda. 

Woman (Staring at her.) You—you 
are going? But why? Have we not 
worked hard here to build ourselves 
a home? Have we not done well in 
a poor land? Why should we 
abandon all that we have here? 

Guprip Those to whom Greenland is 
so dear, should stay in Greenland. 
But there are some who dream of a 
new land—a land more fair and 


went well. Gudrid and Thorfinn, 
and most of the other colonists, were 
very happy. One winter came and 
went, and another, and it seemed all 
would grow rich. . . . Then it came 
to pass, one evil day... . (Towards 
the close of this speech, he starts 
walking left, and the curtain rises 
slowly on:) 


Scene III 


more fruitful—a fine land for our (Zhe Norsemen’s settlement in Vin- 


children. Those who cherish such a 
dream—must go and seek it. It is 
their destiny. 

THoRFINN (Taking her hand.) It is 
our destiny, Gudrid. (Sadly, shak- 
ing her head, the WomAN turns and 
goes towards the right. The curtain 
starts to descend, and the Saca- 
TELLER enters from left.) 


(End of Scene !]) 


SaGa-TELLER In spite of the dark 
prophesies of the villagers, Thorfinn 
and Gudrid sailed that summer with 
160 colonists, in three ships. . . . I 
wish I could have been with them, 
on that journey to a new world... . 
(He shakes his head slowly.) Oh, 
well. . . . They took along weapons, 
supplies of food, clothing and tools, 
goods for trading with the natives, 
and cattle—a bull and many cows. 
They expected to settle in Vinland, 
trade with the natives, and establish 
a profitable trade with Greenland and 
Iceland. . . . That same year, a son 
was born to Thorfinn and Gudrid, 
a son whom they named Snorri—the 
first European child to be born on 
American soil. . . . In the beginning 


land. . . . The outside of a sturdy 
wooden house on stone foundations 
—the house Leir Ericson had built 
—occupies most of the background, 
with a little clear space to left of it. 
The ground is flat and covered with 
green grass. At left, part of a 
wooden stockade that circles the col- 
ony can be seen. This part is divided 
by an open gate.) 

(On stage, three NORSEMEN are en- 
gaged in trading with three INDIANS. 
The NorseMEN have pieces of red 
cloth, for which the INDIANS give 
them gray furs. The day's trading 
has been going on for some time, and 
each of the NorsEMEN already has a 
small pile of furs beside him. The 
process of trading is: A NorRsEMAN 
holds up a small piece of cloth. An 
INDIAN nods. The INpIAN holds up 
one or more furs. The NorRsEMAN 
nods. They exchange the wares. The 
NorseMaN adds the fur to his pile. 
The INDIAN wraps the cloth about 
his head for a moment, grins happily, 
then adds the cloth to his pile.) 

(THORFINN enters through the gate, 
looks pleased at the peaceful scene, 
and walks towards the house.) 


the natives were friendly, and all THorFrinn (Calling.) Gudrid! Gud- 
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rid! (Guprip appears in doorway.) 

Gupri Don’t shout, Thorfinn—you'll 
wake little Snorri. 

THORFINN You needn’t worry. That 
babe of ours can sleep through the 
roar of thunder. How is he? 

Guprip Fine. He grows so fast, Thor- 
finn. He'll be a mighty man—like 
his father. 

THORFINN (Smiling.) For certain. 
Oh—I came to tell you: It seems we 
are not the only ones to have a baby 
here. 

Guprip What do you mean, Thorfinn? 
Who else—? 

THoRFINN The cow with the white 
ears has just had a calf—with white 
ears. 

Guprip (Pleased.) That means more 
milk. Oh, Thorfinn—I’m so glad we 
came to Vinland! I’m so happy 
here! 

THORFINN From the way the bull is 
carrying on out there, you'd think he 
was boasting about that calf. 

Guprp (Laughing.) And why 
shouldn’t he? . . . Come into the 
house, husband. I’ve baked some 
cakes, and— (They disappear inside 
the house. Two of the INDIANS, hav- 
ing used up all their furs, go off with 
their red cloths through the gate. 
The two NorseEMEN who had been 
trading with them pick up their 
bundles of furs and carry them off 
right.) 

3rp Norseman (Downstage centre.) 
(Wiping his forehead with his arm.) 
It’s warm, your Vinland. (The In- 
DIAN grins, points to his own light 
clothing. The NorseMaN unbuckles 
his sword and lays it on the ground.) 
That’s better. (The INDIAN stares at 





the sword, fascinated. He picks it 
up and looks at it admiringly. The 
Norseman lets him hold it for a few 
moments, then takes it from him and 
puts it down again.) Let’s finish 
our trading, Skreling. (He holds up 
a piece of red cloth. But the INDIAN 
has not taken his eyes from the sword. 
Now he points to it, then to himself, 
then indicates the furs beside him, 
spreads his hands to show what would 
be a large pack of furs, and points 
to the NorseMaN.) You would give 
me that many furs—for my sword? 
(He points to the sword and then to 
the INDIAN, who nods vigorously and 
looks at the sword admiringly again.) 
That would be quite a pack of furs. 
. . . But I'll have to ask my chief. 
You wait here. (He approaches the 
house.) (Calling.) Thorfinn! (Soon 
THORFINN appears in the doorway.) 

THORFINN What is it, Thorhall? 

3rp NorseMaN That Skreling offers 
me a great pack of furs, in trade for 
my sword. 

TuorFinn (Sharply.) You know my 
rule. We trade them no weapons. 
3rp Norseman But just one sword— 

that can’t be dangerous— 

THoRFINN It would be only the be- 
ginning. We trade no weapons. (He 
goes back into the house. The Norse- 
MAN comes forward.) 

3rp Norseman (Shaking his head.) 
My chief says no. Look, this is a 
very pretty cloth. (The Inp1an shakes 
his head and turns away sulkily. Just 
then, the screeching of INDIANS in 
fright is heard offstage left. It keeps 
up for a short time. The NoRSEMAN 
hurries to the gate and looks out. 
The INDIAN remains staring at the 
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sword. THORFINN and GUDRID come 
out of the house, looking disturbed.) 

THorRFINN The Skrelings—why are 
they shouting so? 

3xp Norseman I don’t know, Thorfinn. 
Something has frightened them. 

THoRFINN I'll go and see. (The 
screaming dies away. As THORFINN 
starts for the gate, THORBRAND, a big 
NoRSEMAN, comes through it, laugh- 
ing loudly.) 

THoRBRAND Oh, Thorfinn—you should 
have seen the Skrelings fleeing—like 
mad. It was so funny— 

THORFINN (Displeased.) 1 would not 
have liked it. What frightened 
them? 

THorsRAND (Still laughing.) A band 
of them walked past our fields with 
their red cloths. One of them held 
up a piece and waved it happily to 
show it off—and over in the nearest 
field stood our great bull. 

THoRFINN The bull —charged the 
Skrelings? 

THORBRAND He bore down on them 


like a fighting-ship. They ran off 
screaming. 
THoRFINN (Sharply.) Stop laughing! 


This will not make for friendship. 
THORBRAND (Suddenly quiet.) I—I 
did not think of that. (Through the 
gate come two INDIANS with furs. 
They glance back as they walk, and 
look at the Norsemen sullenly.) 
THORFINN You see—the effect shows 
already. We must pacify them some- 
how. (He walks forward to greet 
them. Just then the INDIAN who had 
remained near the sword grabs it up. 
The 3xp Norseman, who has been 
walking back towards him, sees this.) 
3rp NorseMAN Ho—what are you do- 


ing? (The lvian, holding onto the 
sword, runs around the NoRSEMAN 
and out the gate.) Why, the vil- 
lainous—I’l] show him! (He grabs 
a long spear lying near the house 
and runs off after the thief.) 

THORFINN (Worried, hurries to the 
gate, shouting.) Don’t harm him! 
We can tell his chief!— (He turns 
to THORBRAND.) Thorbrand, we 
must go after him and stop him. He 
mustn’t harm a Skreling! 

THORBRAND I go, Thorfinn! (He runs 
out.) 

Guprip Oh, Thorfinn—suddenly, my 
heart fears evil. 

THORFINN (Quickly.) No, Gudrid. 
All will be well. Stay inside the 
stockade. I must go afterthem. (He 
runs out the gate. The two remain- 
ing INDIANS, having no one to trade 
with, start for the gate. From the 
right, the 1st and 2np NoRSEMEN re- 
enter with small bundles of red 
cloth.) 

Ist Norseman (Calling.) Welcome, 
Skrelings! Are you come to trade? 
(The Inpians turn. Their eyes light 
up at sight of the cloth. They return 
to trade. Just as they are about to 
begin, a burst of fierce and warlike 
InDIAN yells is heard from offstage 
left. All turn towards the gate as an 
INDIAN comes running through it. He 
says a few excited words in INDIAN 
language to the other natives, who 
immediately look darkly at the 
NorseMEN, pick up their furs, and 
hurry out the gate.) 

Guprip (Alarmed.) What can this 
mean? My heart fears evil... . 
2np NorsemMAN We shall go and see. 

(They start for the gate, but stop as 





the 4TH NORSEMAN comes running 
in.) 

4TH Norseman Thorhall caught up 
with the Skreling who stole his sword 
—and killed him! 


Guprm No! The fool—! The stupid, 
thoughtless— 
4TH Norseman Other Skrelings at 


once started fighting—attacking our 
men in the fields— 

lst NorsemMaN We must go to help. 
Arm yourselves, men— 

Guprip (As they start to the right 
after weapons.) Is Thorfinn safe? 
(Through the gate comes THORFINN 
with a group of NORSEMEN, carrying 
drawn swords. They are breathing 
heavily.) 

THoRFINN Safe, most of us. We 
drove them off. But—Thorbrand the 
Valiant lies with a stone axe in his 
skull. 

Gupram Oh, Thorfinn—what will hap- 
pen now? 

THorFINN (After a moment, sadly.) 
The Skrelings will be back—thick as 
the grass in the fields. Here in the 
stockade, we can hold them off for a 
while—long enough to prepare our— 





return to Greenland. 
Guprip_ (Dismayed.) 
land? 
THORFINN If only there were weapons 
to keep them at a distance. Or if 
there were thousands upon thousands 


Leave — Vin- 


of us... . But this way, we have no 
choice. 

Guprip (Sadly.) Leave—Vinland the 
Good. ... 


THorFINN Yes, Gudrid. . . . This good 
land . . . this fruitful land... . 
(He sighs.) But the savages are 
too many. It will never be colonized 

.. never... . (With bowed heads, 
Guprip and THORFINN start for the 
house, and the other NorsEMEN for 
the right. Slow curtain.) (The 
SacGa-TELLER re-enters in front of 
curtain. ) 

SaGa-TeLLer And so the Norsemen 
abandoned Vinland. In time, even 
the memory of the new world faded. 
Since nothing permanent came from 
their discoveries, history records 
Christopher Columbus as the discov- 
erer of America, although it was 
Leif, the Lucky, who first landed on 
these shores. 


THE END 
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Our Constitution 


by Zirline Trice 


Scene I 
Prace Philadelphia Hall. 


rises on the convention.) 


WasHiIncTon (Calls house to order.) 
Gentlemen, we are met for a grave 
and serious purpose. That of fram- 
ing the government for our United 
States. I say framing a government 
as the one we have already framed 
is inadequate to meet our needs. It 
is your choice that I be chosen 
president of this convention and I 
am honored to serve you. No man 
has perhaps felt the bad effects of 
our present confederation more 
strongly than I. For to the want of 
powers in Congress, may justly be 
ascribed the prolongation of the war. 
Almost the whole of the difficulties 
and distress of my army had their 
origin there. Let us be thoughtful 
and prayerful as we assemble for 
this purpose. (Turning to the Src- 
RETARY.) Let us call the roll of the 
States. (Secretary calls the roll of 
the states, calling Rhode Island last. 
When Rhode Island does not answer 
WASHINGTON speaks.) (Surprised.) 
What? Rhode Island not here? 

PatersON No. Rhode Island prefers 
to remain independent. 

Wasnincton (Firmly.) But we can’t 
do that! We must all work together. 


(Curtain 





(Constitution Day—September 17th.) 
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We all have the same needs, the same 
ideas about laws, freedom, religion 
and self-government. Why can’t we 
come to some agreement? 

HaMILTON (Rising.) Mr. President, 
it is imperative that we have a strong 
central government. 

RanpoLPpH (Cautioning.) But, Mr. 
President, you admit that the whole 
human race will be affected by the 
proceedings of this convention. 

WasHIncton (Seriously.) Yes, gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Randolph is right. We 
are met to raise a standard of gov- 
ernment. Let us raise a standard to 
which the wise and honest can repair; 
the event is in the hands of God. 

Hamitton (Confidently.) Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are here for one purpose, 
to form a more perfect union and I 
am sure we shall work harmoniously. 

WasHiIncTon Then, gentlemen, let us 
proceed. 

Gerry (On his feet.) Mr. President. 

WasHincton (Recognizing him.) Mr. 
Gerry of Massachusetts. 

Gerry It is the fear of the smaller 
states that they shall be overpowered 
by the larger states. (Delegates from 
New Jersey, Delaware and other small 
states cry out indignantly, “We want 
equal representation!”’) 

RANDOLPH Mr. President. 

Wasnincton (Nodding to him.) Mr. 
Randolph of Virginia. 
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RanpotPH I should like to present the 
Virginia plan. It proposes two 
houses of Congress. An upper and 
a lower house to vote on all national 
problems. 

Gerry (Rising excitedly.) 1 object! 
I object! 

RANDOLPH (Continuing.) The repre- 
sentation in these houses would be 
based on the population, of course. 

Reap (Jumping to the floor.) Should 
Deleware send as many delegates as 
Virginia? 

Paterson (Heatedly.) Or New Jer- 
sey as many as New York? (Dele- 
gates from Delaware, New Jersey and 
Massachusetts cry out “Yes! Yes!” 
Delegates from New York and Vir- 
ginia cry out “No! No!) 

Wasuincton (Trying to restore or- 
der.) Gentlemen, gentlemen! 

Reap (Forcefully.) Then the small 
states would cease to exist! 

Ranpotpx (/nsisting.) But the rep- 
resentation shall be based on popu- 
lation. (Delegates cry out “I object! 
I object’) 

Livincston (Rising.) Mr. President. 

Wasnincton (Recognizing him.) Mr. 
Livingston. 

Lrvincston Mr. Paterson of New Jer- 
sey has a proposal to make. 

WasHINGTON (Turning toward PaTER- 
son.) Mr. Paterson, let us hear 
your proposal. 

Paterson (Rising.) Mr. President, I 
propose that instead of the plan al- 
ready submitted that we have a Con- 
gress of one house, with equal 
representation from each state. 
(Delegates from large states cry out 
“No! No! We want the Virginia 
plan.” Those from the small states 





cry out “New Jersey plan! New Jer- 
sey plan!”) 

WasuHincton (Fervently.) Gentlemen, 
gentlemen! Please let us remember 
the fate of a nation is at stake. 
(Members sit back thoughtfully in 
their seats.) 

FRANKLIN (Getting up slowly.) Mr. 
President. 

WasHIncTON (Turning to him.) Mr. 
Franklin of Pennsylvania. 

FRANKLIN (Very slowly and calmly.) 
Since we cannot agree, let me pro- 
pose a compromise. Let our Con- 
gress be composed of two houses; a 
Senate, or an upper house, with two 
representatives from each state; and 
a House of Representatives, or a 
lower house, with the number of its 
members determined according to 
population. (He sits.) 

Livincston (On his feet in an in- 
stant.) I do not approve of equal 
representation. 

Paterson (Joining him.) I do not 
see the need for two houses. 

Mapison (To WAasHINGTON.) | Mr. 
President. 

Wasnincton (Acknowledging him.) 
Mr. Madison of Virginia. 

Mapison Since we cannot agree to 
Mr. Randolph’s Virginia Plan nor 
accept Mr. Paterson’s New Jersey 
Plan, it seems to me that Dr. Frank- 
lin has given us the only alternative. 
I move we accept the compromise 
made by Dr. Franklin. 

Mason Mr. President, I second the 
motion. 

Wasuincton (Calling the vote.) All 
those in favor say “Aye.” (Loud 
“aye’s” are heard.) Those opposed 
say “No.” (Just two or three “no’s” 
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are heard.) The “Aye’s” have it! 

KinG (Standing.) Mr. President. 

WasSHINGTON Mr. King of Massachu- 
setts. 

Kinc Is it to be inferred that those 

states possessing slaves shall include 

this negro population? 


RANDOLPH (At once.) Why, cer- 
tainly! 
Gerry (Objecting.) Only free per- 


sons shall be counted. 

Wirson (Joining in.) All human be- 
ings shall be included. (Much dis- 
cussion is heard among the delegates. 
Many rise to their feet talking 
loudly.) 

FRANKLIN Gentlemen, let us compro- 
mise on this question also. Let us 
count only three-fifths of the negro 
population. In other words, for 
every 500 slaves only 300 shall be 
counted in fixing the population. 
(He sits.) 

Reap (Hurriedly.) Mr. President, | 
move we accept this compromise. 
Gerry Second the motion. 

WasuHincton (To all.) 
heard the motion. 


You have 
All in favor say 


“aye.” (Loud cry of “aye’s”.) All 
opposed, “no.”  (Silence.) The 
“aye’s” have carried on the second 
compromise. 
(Quick Curtain.) 
a * * 
Scene II 


Piace Same as Scene 1. At close o} 
convention. 


WasHINGTON (Concluding.) Gentle- 


men, a government has been formed 
and in time shall be voted upon. 
May it serve as a standard and may 
it endure for ages. 
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Mason This is our New Roof. 

FRANKLIN Let’s call it the Constitu- 
tion. 

WyTHE May it continue throughout 
the ages of our government. 

WASHINGTON Are we ready to sign it? 

RANDOLPH (On his feet.) Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

WASHINGTON Mr. Randolph. 

RaNnpoLpH (Slowly.) 1 cannot accept 
the compromise. 

Mason (Rising.) Mr. President. 

WasHINGTON Mr. Mason of Virginia. 

Mason I cannot agree to sign this 
document. 

Gerry (Quickly.) Nor I, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

WASHINGTON (Quietly.) Let us come 
forward. I am grieved that we do 
not all have the same ideas. 

FRANKLIN (/nterrupting.) Since each 

state has a delegate who will sign it, 

I move that we record that this docu- 

ment is in accordance with all states 

represented and is the unanimous 
consent of all states present. Your 
name shall go first, Mr. President. 

(One by one they rise, move to the 

front to sign the document. Wasu- 

INGTON signs first and each man fol- 

lows leaving only RANDOLPH, Mason 

and Gerry in their seats. Curtain 
falls as the last man signs it.) 


* * m 


Scene III 


Piace Home of THomas JEFFERSON. 

MaRTHA JEFFERSON (Arranging the 
table for tea.) At last, the conven- 
tion is over. Thomas heard about 
three days ago that they were ex- 
pected here today. I thought we'd 
give our Virginia delegate a surprise. 








And, too, I wanted to hear about the 


convention. 


MarTHA WasHINGTON (Eagerly.) I am 
so anxious to see them. Mr. Wash- 
ington has written me of the long 
and strenuous hours they have spent 
in serious debate. I know they will 
be glad to be home. 

MarTHA JerrersON Dolly Madison, 
Mrs. Randolph and the other girls 
are down at the town hall to meet 


them. (Much chatter is heard out- 
side.) 

MartTHa Wasuincton I believe I hear 
them! (Rushes to the door and looks 
out.) They are! Look! (Mars. 


JEFFERSON rushes to the door. Enter 
THomas JerrersoN and GEORGE 
_Wasuincton. Both bow and kiss the 
ladies’ hands.) 
WasHINGTON Home at last! 
convention is over! 
MarTHA WASHINGTON (Enthusiastical- 
ly.) And I am so happy. (She 
takes Grorce by the arm and they 
walk to one side talking in whispers 
as the others, led by Mason and Mapt- 
sON, enter. Much conversation as 
Mrs. JEFFERSON greets them all.) 
MartTHa Jerrerson Come, girls. Help 
me serve the tea. I am sure these 
men are ravishing. 
Jerrerson Mr. Washington, what are 
some of the provisions of this new 
document. 


And the 


WasHINGTON Well, we call it the Con- 
stitution. It provides for three de- 
partments of government: Legislative, 
Judicial and Executive. The Legisla- 
tive department consists of two 
houses. 

Jerrerson (As he pours his tea from 
his cup to his saucer to cool.) But 
why, Mr. Washington, do we need 
two houses? 

WasHINGTON With two houses one 
can check the other. You, yourself, 
have proved the excellence of two 
houses this very moment. 


Jerrerson (Surprised.) How can 
that be? 
Wasuincton You have turned your 


hot tea from the cup into the saucer 
to be cooled. It is the same thing 
we desire of the two houses. 

Wytue (Breaking in.) So we finally 
agreed upon the compromises. 

Mason (Joining the group.) Yes, as 
Adams once said, “For once, the 
clocks all struck together.” 

Dotty Mapison Let us forget our 
worries for awhile and relax to the 
minuet. Mrs. Jefferson, will you 
furnish the music? (Mrs. JEFFERSON 
begins playing and the others line up 
two and two for the minuet with 
Grorce and Martua leading. At the 
close of the dance the curtain falls 
slowly.) 


THE END 
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King John and the Abbot of Canterbury 


A Play in Four Scenes Based on the Old Legend 
by Ruth Vickery Holmes 


Cast of Characters 


SHEPHERD, dressed in  close-fitting 
brown trousers, cross-gartered to the 
knee with hempen cord; tan tunic; 
long brown hooded cloak. 

Kinc Joun, in tunic of gold cloth; 
crimson hose; long crimson ‘cape; 
and golden crown. 

First NOBLEMAN, wearing tunic of 
figured brocade; short green cape; 
green hose; and sword at hip. 

Seconp NosiemMan, clothed in silver 
tunic; tan velvet cape; tan hose; and 
with a sword at side. 

ABBOT OF CANTERBURY, in purple fur- 
trimmed robes. He has red hair and 
beard. 

REGENT OF CAMBRIDGE, wears a black 
velvet robe over an undergown of 
light blue. 

REGENT OF Oxrorp, in black velvet 
robe, over an undergown of dark, 
purplish blue. 


Scene I 
A country roadside. Tall hedges across 
rear, and low bushes with clumps of 
grass to give desired effect. 


Som 


At Rise (SHEPHERD enters from left 
center, talking to his sheep off-stage 
behind him.) 

SHEPHERD (Without looking back.) 
Come on now. If you stop to nibble 
at every green sprout on the road, 
I'll never reach the Abbey by night- 
fall. (Kine JouNn enters behind the 
SHEPHERD, and unnoticed by him.) 
(Emphatically to his sheep, without 
looking behind him, but swinging his 
crook dangerously near KinG JOHN.) 
Get on with you, I say. Or else you'll 
feel the prodding of my crook. 

Kinc Joun (Sharply.) Are those 
words meant for me, Sirrah? Are 
you telling your King to get on? 

SHEPHERD (Turning toward KING 
JoHN, astonished at his presence 
there.) What? The King? (Bow- 
ing low.) Your Majesty’s pardon. 
I thought the sheep and I had the 
road to ourselves. I was but urging 
them to move faster. (First and 
Seconp NoBLEMEN enter, and stand 
respectfully behind the KIinc.) 

Kinc Joun (Turning to First NosBte- 
MAN. In a sneering tone.) This var- 


srgeraaprtone on? 
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wa nt or 


let here wants the road to himself. 
He even suggests prodding his King 
with his sword. 

SHEPHERD (Protesting.) Indeed, your 
Majesty—I did not mean—lI did not 
know— 

Kinc JoHNn (Jnterrupting.) I go for 
a stroll while the horses rest. And 
a country oaf orders me to get oa. 
He threatens to prod me. (Turning 
toward Seconp NosLeMaAN.) What 
think you he deserves? 

Seconp NosLeMaN (Stepping toward 
SHEPHERD.) Shall I run my blade 
through his heart? 

First NosLeman (Drawing close to 
Kinc.) Or does your Majesty wish 
him saved for hanging? 

SHEPHERD (Stepping backward.) 
Your Majesty, I entreat you to hear 
me. I was but trying to hurry my 


sheep. I promised to get them to the 


Abbey e’re nightfall. The Abbot 
says that no sheep near Canterbury 
are so tender as mine. 

Kinc Joun (Pacing back and forth 
in anger.) Ha! So your sheep are 
for the Abbot of Canterbury. Worse 
and worse. The tales that have been 
brought me of his arrogance! 

Seconp Nosieman (Nodding.) His 
wealth is at fault. Such gold as flows 
from his hands results naturally in 
arrogance and pride. 

First Nosieman (Going close to 
Kinc.) Yes. "Tis the common re- 
port that a full hundred nobles feast 
with him each night. 

Kinc Joun (Angrily.) He keeps 
court in grand style. With more 
lavish spending than his King con- 
trives. 


First Nopteman (Nodding agree- 


ment.) Should any man in the land 
live better than the King? 

Kinc Joun (Vigorously.) That no 
man shall do. The Abbot flies high. 
But I will trim his wings. (Pauses 
to think, then steps toward SHEp- 
HERD.) To you I will be lenient. I 
will spare your life. Be off with 
you now. And say to the Abbot of 
Canterbury that he is summoned to 
our presence. Let him reach the 
court in three days time. 

SHEPHERD (Bowing.) My _ thanks, 
your Majesty. (Stepping forward 
sturdily.) But the Abbot. It was no 
fault of his, your Majesty, that my 
sheep blocked your Majesty’s road. 

Kinc Joun (With wrath.) Hold your 
tongue, man. Our business with the 
Abbot is in no way your concern. 
But your life, and his as well, will 
be the forfeit should he fail to reach 


our court in three days time. 


Curtain 
* - # 


Scene II 
Throne room in Kinc Joun’s palace. 
Appropriate lavish furnishings, with 
throne in a conspicuous position, 
placed obliquely to the audience. 


Kinc Joun (7o First Nospieman.) 
So the Abbot has arrived, and waits 
to be received. Well, show him in. 

First NoBpLeMAN (Bowing.) As your 
Majesty wishes. (Goes out.) 

Seconp Nosieman (Turning toward 
Kinc.) I'll wager that the trip to 
court was none to his liking. The 
hardships of the road would not be 
easy for one used to the comforts of 
Canterbury. 


Pe 





Kinc Joun (Nodding.) The com- 
forts—humph—the luxury. Well, the 
Abbot may find that other details 
of this journey are none too much 
to his liking. (First NopLemMan 
enters, followed by the Assot, who 
bows low.) Ah, so you’re here, my 
good Abbot. 

AsBot (Bowing again.) At your ser- 
vice, your Majesty. As a loyal sub- 
ject, I hastened to obey your 
summons. 

Kinc Joun (Sneering.) As a loyal 
subject? Does a loyal subject live 
in such state that his daily banquets 
outdo in grandeur those at the court 
of his king? 

Aspot (Stepping nearer to the 
throne.) O King, I do not know 


what the reports are that may have 
reached your ears, but I attempt no 
grandeur. I simply try to make life 


pleasant for my friends. 

Kinc Jonn (Sternly.) And you pour 
out gold with lavish hand in doing it. 

Assot (Firmly.) I provide only what 
I can well afford. I spend nothing 
but what is my own. 

Kinc Jonn (Leaning forward.) Then 
you have greater riches than your 
king. Should a loyal subject live 
better than his king? No, I say. No 
man in the land shall live better than 
the king. 

Assot (Drawing back.) I pray your 
Majesty to think no ill of a subject 
who has had no wrong intent. 

Kinc Joun ‘(In anger.) Think no ill 
of a subject who puts his king to 
shame by living in grandeur greater 
than the royal court’s? Perhaps you 
think that’s suitable. No doubt you 
think that the Abbot of Canterbury 


is greater than the King of England. 

Assot (Emphatically.) Oh no, your 
Majesty. No. 

Kinc Joun (Interrupting with mount- 
ing anger.) Not another word. Your 
fault is plain. For such disloyalty 
your head should be cut off, and all 
your riches become mine. 

Aspot (Advancing toward the throne.) 
But, your Majesty, I do protest my 
innocence of evil intent. I crave your 
leniency. 

Kinc Joun (Haughtily.) Your fault 
is plain, I say. You have assumed 
the right of royal grandeur. You are 
guilty of a grave offense. And yet 
you crave my leniency. 

Assot (Bowing.) As a subject whose 
every thought is loyal to his king, 
I crave your leniency and pardon. 

Seconp Nosieman (Going close to 
Kinc.) Pardon, your Majesty. But 
may I suggest— 

Kinc Joun (Nodding to First Noste- 
MAN, then turning toward AxBpor.) 
I shall take a moment to reflect. That 
I am always fair and just is known 
to all. I will consider carefully be- 
fore I make my sentence final. (AB- 
BOT turns, and goes slowly toward 
left, where he turns slowly, and 
stands with bowed head. Kinc JoHN 
and the two NoBLEMEN whisper to- 
gether.) 

First NostemMan (Audibly.) You see 
. . » Your Majesty’s best interests 
would not be affected. But your gen- 
erosity would be made plain. 

Kinc Joun (Nodding, then leaning 
forward toward the Apsot.) You ask 
that I be lenient, and grant pardon. 

Assot (Drawing close to Kinc.) I 
do, O King. 
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Kinc Joun (Pleasantly.) Then I will, 
this time, be lenient. 

Apsot (Fervently.) My humble 
thanks, your Majesty. My grati- 
tude— 

Kinc Joun (/nterrupting.) But natur- 
ally, upon certain conditions. 

Assot (Taken aback.) Upon certain 
conditions ? 

Kinc Joun (Nodding.) Naturally, so 
grave an offense cannot be pardoned 
outright. But the conditions are gen- 

You have only to answer 
three questions. Then your life will 
be spared, and your estate remain 
yours. 

Assot (Warily.) May I ask what the 
questions are, your Majesty? Gladly 
Ill answer your questions. 

Kinc Joun (With solemnity.) Well, 
then. Here’s the first question: As I 
sit here with my crown of gold on 
my head, you must tell me to within 
a day just how long I shall live. 

Assot (Protesting.) But, your Maj- 
esty— 

Kinc Joun (Firmly.) Next, you must 
tell me how soon I shall ride round 
the whole world. 

Apsot (Shrugging his shoulders.) 
But your Majesty knows that no man 
could answer— 

Kinc JoHN And last- 
ly, you shall tell me what I think. 
Assot (Distressed.) Is it in human 
power to read the mind of another? 
(Pauses, bowing his head in thought, 
then looks up slowly.) If the an- 
swering of these questions is beyond 

my power, what then? 

Kinc Jonn (Nodding.) Then, natur- 
ally, the forfeit must be paid—your 
life and your riches. 


erous. 


(Interrupting.) 


Aspot (Despondent.) Ah, your Maj- 
esty, I see—I see what you mean. 
Kinc JouN (With sternness.) Do you, 

or do you not, accept the condition? 
Appot (Gathering courage.) I accept, 
your Majesty. But to one so gener- 
ous in his leniency, I make this re- 
quest. To questions so profound, to 
questions that concern your Majesty’s 
own person, it would not be in order 
to give unstudied answers. I beg 
for two weeks time. Then I'll return, 
and give such answers as I can. 
Kinc Joun (Turning to SeEcoND 
NosBLeMAN.) Would such delay be 
overmuch, do you think? Shall we 
grant the Abbot two weeks time? 
First NosLtemMaN (Bowing.) T wo 
weeks will not, I think, affect the 
outcome to his Majesty’s disfavor. 
Let the Abbot have his two weeks. 
Kinc Jonn (To Apport.) It is our 
pleasure, to answer favorably. Your 
request is granted. In two weeks 
time, return and give the answers. 
Fail not to be present here in two 
weeks time. 
Curtain 
. * fe 
Scene III 
A room in the Abbey. Furnished 
simply with a table surrounded by 


chairs. 


At Rise (THe Apsot is seated behind 
the table, THe Recent or CAMBRIDGE 
at the right end of the table, and 
Tue Recent or Oxrorp, at the left 
end.) 


(Sighing.) Then in all Cam- 
bridge, no help could be found? 


ABBOT 


Recent or Campripce (Nodding.) 
No answers to such questions as the 
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King’s are possible, my lord. Our 
most noted scholars all agree to that. 
Aspot (Turning to THe REGENT OF 
Oxrorp.) And your report, too, is 
the same? Was there no one at 
Oxford who could solve them? 

Recent OF Oxrorp (Gravely.) In- 
deed, my lord, we scholars of Oxford 
are in agreement. The questions put 
to you by the King cannot be an- 
swered., 

Apsot  (Despondent.) That, I ac- 
knowledge, is doubtless his intent. 
The questions are unanswerable. 
When I start back to court tomorrow, 
no hope goes with me. I fear my 
life has nearly run its course. 

SHEPHERD (Entering from right, and 
bowing.) Your pardon, my lord. 
You have helped me these long years 
past. Now I’ve come to help you. 
I beg leave to take your trouble from 


your back, and bear it on my own. 
Assot (Looking up, surprised.) Those 


are brave words. But have you 
knowledge of what confronts me? 

SHEPHERD (Nodding.) Ay, my lord. 
I know full well. I know the condi- 
tion made by the King for your 
pardon. It is a sentence of death, in 
a manner of speaking. But I know, 
too, how to save you. Let the whole 
matter be simply a jest... . 

Assot (Drawing himself up, an- 
noyed.) Your concern, if concern it 
is, makes your words sound like a 
fool’s. 

SHEPHERD (Stepping nearer.) But, 
my lord, have you never heard that 
a fool may teach a wise man wit? 
Have all the scholars of Cambridge 
and of Oxford, or your own scholars 
here in Canterbury, met with success? 


What help has come from them? 

REGENT OF CamBripGe (/nterrupting.) 
None, by my faith. No help at all. 

SHEPHERD (Turning, and nodding.) 
The good sir bears me out. The 
questions put you by the King were 
naught but jests, most cruel jests. 
Well then. As fire puts out fire, so 
meet jest with jest. 

Assot (Nodding.) Go on. Wisdom, 
perhaps, is the real root of what I 
took for folly. Tell me what you 
have planned. 

SHEPHERD (Leaning upon the table.) 
Lend me your -horse and gowh, and 
servants to go with me. A false 
beard, too, must be upon my chin. 
Then I, as the Abbot of Canterbury, 
will keep the tryst in London. 

Assot (Surprised.) Where, as Abbot 
of Canterbury, you are likely to die. 
A good friend you are to call that 
a jest. 

SHEPHERD (Firmly.) And is my life 
of such account‘as yours? But there 
are other jests I’ve thought of. The 
answers to the questions. There is a 
chance—such jests as mine, perchance 
might win the day. 

Recent oF Oxrorp (Nodding to As- 
Bot.) If the fellow’s wit matches 
the stoutness of his heart, the day 
may yet be saved. I'l] ride in his 
train to see his courage put to action. 

Recent oF Camprince (Agreeing.) 
And so will I. And I pray Heaven 
that all goes well. 

SHepHerD (Bows to express his 
thanks, then faces Apsot.) -But if 
worst comes to worst, I will die in 
your place. 

Assot (With decision.) No. That 


you'll not. I too, will ride in your 








train, concealed in your cloak and 
hood. But if worst comes to worst, 
I will die for myself. 


Curtain 


* * * 


Scene IV 


Same as Scene II. 


At Rise (Kuinc Joun on throne. First 
NosieMaN, Seconp NosBLeMan, be- 
hind center. SHEPHERD, disguised as 
ABsorT, stands facing Kinc JouN.) 


Kinc Joun (Sneering.) Welcome, Sir 
Abbot, welcome. Just two weeks to 
the day since your last visit. (SHep- 
HERD bows.) 

First Nosteman (With sarcasm.) The 
Abbot has, no doubt, spent the full 
two weeks studying his Majesty’s 
questions. 

SHEPHERD (Bowing.) Ay. With most 
careful consideration. 

Seconp Nosieman (With derision.) 
And, no doubt, with his careful con- 
sideration, the Abbot has found an- 
swers to all the questions. 

SHEPHERD (Bowing.) Ay. Answers 
to all the three questions. 

Kinc Joun (Nettled.) Indeed. In- 
deed. And you know that failure 
to answer will cost you your life? 
You must ask no more leniency of 
me. A bargain’s a bargain, and 
should be kept fair and square. All 
the world may bear witness that I’m 
always fair. 

SHEPHERD (Bowing.) Thank you, 
your Majesty, for so proper a sug- 
gestion. 

Kinc JoHn 


(Astonished.) Suggestion? 
What suggestion did I make? 


SHEPHERD (Bowing.) But we need 


hardly call on all the world to bear 
witness in this case. Sufficient it 
will be to have present the three 
friends who came with me. May they 
be summoned here, your Majesty? 

Kinc Joun (Jn anger.) What, sir? 
Did you bring witnesses? 

First NosptemaN (Drawing close to 
Kinc.) Your Majesty’s title to the 
Abbey will be the better established. 
And the justice of the sentence more 
plainly proved. 

Kinc Joun (Dubiously.) True. En- 
tirely true. Let the Abbot’s friends 
be summoned. (First NoslLemMaNn 
goes out left second.) (Nodding.) 
Your three friends—all the world— 
it matters not to me who bears wit- 
ness. 

First Nospteman (Entering from left, 
followed by Tue Recent or Cam- 
BRIDGE, THE REGENT oF Oxrorp, and 
Tue Assor, disguised in SHEPHERD'S 
cloak and hood.) Your Majesty, the 
Regent of Cambridge. (Who bows.) 
The Regent of Oxford. (Who bows.) 
And the simple Shepherd you once 
saw before. (Who bows.) 

Kinc Joun (Leaning forward.) Ah 
ha, the Shepherd. Well, no more 
ado. Our business must proceed. 
Now then, Sir Abbot. It is under- 
stood. If you fail to answer my 
three questions, you shall lose your 
head, and your wealth shall be mine. 

SHEPHERD (Nodding assent.) And if, 
your Majesty, I give you answers, 
then my life is to be spared, and my 
estate remain my own. 

Kinc Joun (Turning to look at the 
witnesses.) Yes, that is the bargain 
as it stands. (To SHEPHERD.) Now 
then. The questions. Tell me, Sir 
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Abbot, to the day, How Long Shall | 
Live? 

SHEPHERD (Slowly, with great solem- 
nity.) You shall live until the day 
that you die, and not one day longer. 
And you shall die when you take 
your last breath, and not one moment 
before. 

King JoHN (Baffled and uncertain.) 
You are witty, indeed. But we will 
let that pass, and say that your an- 
swer is right. And now tell me this: 
How Soon May I Ride Round the 
Whole World? 

SHEPHERD (Profoundly.) You must 
rise with the sun, and you must ride 
with the sun until it rises again the 
next morning. As soon as you do 
that, you will find that you have 
ridden round the whole world in 
twenty-four hours. 

Kinc Joun (Smiling with reluctance.) 


Indeed, Sir Abbot, you are not only 
witty, you are wise. I had not myself 
thought that so long a journey could 


take so little time. (Then leaning 
forward, sternly.) But enough. As 
you value your life, no more jesting. 
Tell me this if you can. What Do I 
Think? 

SHEPHERD (Pauses, as if lost in 
thought; then stepping forward.) You 


think, your Majesty, you think—that 
I am the Abbot of Canterbury. 

Kinc Joun (Jn triumph.) Ha, 1 know 
it. Knowing is not the same as 
thinking. You’ve not told me what 
I think. 

SHEPHERD (/nterrupting.) But, your 
Majesty, look. (Throws off gown 
and pulls the beard away.) Not the 
Abbot am I. But only his shepherd. 
(Kinc Joun laughs in spite of him- 
self, then laughs more loudly, and 
all present join in.) (Stepping near- 
er the throne.) Forgive me, your 
Majesty. I came in the hope that 
the Abbot would be saved. A bar- 
gain’s a bargain. 

KinG (Breaking in.) Which I'll keep 
fair and square as all can bear wit- 
ness. Your wit has served both you 
and the Abbot. Four pieces of silver 
each week shall be yours your life 
long. 

SHEPHERD (Bowing.) My thanks, your 
Majesty. But the Abbot? Do you 
pardon the Abbot? 

King (Turns and looks at the wit- 
nesses; then turns to look at each 
NOBLEMAN; then nods slowly.) For 
the Abbot, a free pardon from the 
King. 

CURTAIN 











The Boy Who Thought He Knew 


A One-act Play for the Junior Red Cross 
by Robert St. Clair 


Cast of Characters 
Jounny Davis, a boy of ten 
Sammy, his friend 
Spirit oF THe Rep Cross 
A Nurse 
An AMBULANCE DRIVER 
A Doctor 
DISASTER 
Home SERVICE 
Tue Junior Rep Cross 


Tue The present. 


Scene The living room of an Ameri- 


can home. Entrances right and 
left. A window in center back with 
some foliage outside. A couch on 
the left with a practical floor lamp 
standing behind it. A small table 
and chair over on the right, with a 
glass of milk, a plate of sandwiches 
and a sheet of writing paper in an 
unsealed envelope leaning against 
the glass of milk. The balance of 
the stage may be furnished in an 
appropriate manner. 


Jounny (A typical school boy, runs 
on from the left, calling.) Moms! 


Hey, moms! I’m home from school. 
(Runs over right and calls off-stage.) 
Moms! Are you in the kitchen? 
(No answer. He frowns and scratches 
his head.) Gee! She isn’t here. 
(Sees the things on the table. 
Smiles.) Golly! Somethin’ to eat! 
(Starts to take a sandwich, but pauses 
as he sees the note.) Huh! A note. 
(Takes it up and reads, aloud.) 
“Dear Johnny: Mother’s gone to the 
Red Cross meeting. If you get home 
before I do here are some sandwiches 
and a glass of milk.” (He grins, 
delightedly.) Boy! What a break! 
(Runs off-stage, left.) 

Sammy (Calls, loudly, from off-stage, 
behind the window.) Johnny! Oh, 
Johnny, are you home? (Sammy ap- 
pears behind the window and looks 
into the room.) 

Jounny (Enters from the left, carry- 
ing a lurid murder mystery novel.) 
Sure I am. What do you think? 

Sammy Where’re your folks? 

Jounny Moms has gone to the Red 
Cross meetin’. What're you up to? 

Sammy I’m on my way to the Junior 
Red Cross. Want’a come along? 
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Jounny (Jn a tone of great surprise.) 
Me? Say! What d’ya think I am— 
a sissy? I’ve got somethin’ more im- 
portant to do. (Goes over right and 
takes up a sandwich, which he starts 
to eat.) 

Sammy (Leans his elbows on the win- 
dow ledge.) Nothin’ sissy about the 
Red Cross, fella. I thought you were 
goin’ to be a member. Don’t cost 
much, an’ your folks’d like you to 
join. Your moms said so to my 
moms—over the back fence—last 
washday. 

Jounny So what? That’s no sign I’ve 
gotta join, is it? I’m goin’ to catch 
up on my readin’ while she’s out. 
(Puts down the sandwich and takes 
a swallow of milk.) 

SamMy Why? Won't she let you read 
when she’s home? 

Jounny (Grins and _ indicates: 
novel.) Not this kind’a readin’. 

Sammy What is it? 

Jounny (Dramatically.) “The Bloody 
Corpse!” 
Sammy Gosh! 

that? 

Jounny Sure. It’s excitin’, an’ lots 
more fun than makin’ things for the 
Red Cross. (Drains his milk.) 

Sammy You don’t know much about 
the Red Cross, do you, Johnny? 

Jounny Nope, an’ what’s more I don’t 
want’a know about it. (Puts the 
glass down, takes up the sandwich 
and goes over left to the couch.) 

Sammy (Starts climbing into the 
room.) I think it’s wonderful. Do 
you know that fifty-eight nations be- 
sides the U.S.A. have Junior Red 
Cross programs for their kids? 
(Comes down-stage, center.) 


the 


Do you read stuff like 


Jounny Not interested. (Turns on 
the floor lamp and puts the sofa 
cushions at one end of the couch.) 

Sammy It helps world friendship too. 

Jounny Yeah? Who wants to be 
friends with some of those countries? 
I’d rather take up a gun an’ fight ’em. 
(Sits on the couch, eating his sand- 
wich.) 

Sammy If everybody thought that way 
we'd never have any peace. Remem- 
ber what we learned in Sunday 
School? We're supposed to forgive 
our enemies. 

Jounny (Disgustedly.) Huh! (Leans 
back on the couch, reading and eat- 
ing.) 

SamMy Anyway, the children aren’t 
to blame. They’re just boys ’n girls, 
same’s we are. An’ if we make them 
understand that we're willin’ to be 
friends—maybe they can help our 
parents to be friends. An’ then 
they’d stop fightin’ each other, an’— 

Jounny (Jnterrupting.) Aw, pipe 
down, will you? I can’t be bothered 
with stuff like that. Kids can’t help 
grown-ups. An’ anyway I want’a 
find out who murdered this guy be- 
fore Mother comes home. So beat 
it, will you? (Stretches out on the 
couch, reading.) 

Sammy (Shrugs and draws a pamphlet 
out of his pocket.) Okay. But I'll 
bet this is more interestin’ readin’ 
than that. 

Jounny Huh? (Looks at the pam- 
phlet, curiously.) 

Sammy It tells everythin’ 


the Red 
Cross stands for, an’ jest what kids 
all over the world are doin’ about it. 
Want’a look it over? 

Jounny Some time — maybe — when 














I’ve got nothin’ better to do. Put it 
on the table there. (Reads his novel.) 

SamMMy (Goes to the table and puts 
down the pamphlet.) You'll prob- 
ably throw it in the ash can soon’s 
my back is turned. But I don’t care. 
(Looks off-stage, left.) Here comes 
your Mother! 

Jounny (Jumps up and shoves the 
novel under one of the cushions.) 
Gosh! Where? 

Sammy (Laughs and crosses over 
right, behind the couch.) Boy! Look 
at him jump! (Seriously.) I'd be 
ashamed to sneak my readin’. If you 
b’longed to the Junior Red Cross you 
wouldn’t think of doin’ things like 
that. You'd want’a help, an’— 

Jounny (Goes right of the couch, bel- 
ligerently.) You get out’a here be- 


fore I take a swing at you! 


Sammy Yeah, you like to fight, don’t 
you, Johnny? Even when there’s no 
cause. You sure have gotta lot to 
learn. (Shakes his head and exits.) 

Jounny (Takes a few, quick steps 
towards the entrance, calling, loud- 
ly.) Say, you! I know more’n you 
do any day of the week! (Goes cen- 
ter and looks around the room, then 
at the windows.) Gee! It’s gettin’ 
dark. Wish Moms’d come home. 
(Sits on the couch, picks up his 
novel and starts to read.) “Then, all 
of a sudden, Jerry realized that he 
was alone. Alone in this great, big 
empty house. The house of mystery, 
where already two gruesome murders 
had been committed. Was he to be 
the third victim, Jerry wondered? It 
was getting dark outside, and, in 
spite of the light beside him, Jerry 


was nervous—nervous and afraid. Spirit 


<n 


What was that noise?” (Something 
bangs outside and JOHNNY jumps, 
looking around, quickly.) Gosh! It f 
is sort’a scary here—all alone! (Puts 
the book down beside him and rises, 
nervously.) I—I don’t think I'll 
read any more of that for a while! 
But I’ve gotta do somethin’ until 
Moms comes home. I— (Pauses as 
he sees pamphlet Sammy left on the 
table. Goes over right and picks it 
up, reading.) “Junior Red Cross 
Pledge.” (Walks back to the couch, 
slowly, as he continues to read.) 
“We believe in service for others, in 
health of mind and body to fit us for 
better service an’ in world wide 
friendship.” (Yawns.) Ho hum. 
They make it sound good anyway. 
(Sits on the couch. Continues to 
read.) “For this reason we are join- 
in’ the Junior Red Cross.” (Yawns 
again and stretches out on the couch, 
with his head at the left end.) Ho 
hum. It’s a lotta bunk. (Reads 
again, getting sleepier and sleepier.) 
“We will help to make its work suc- 
cessful in our school an’ community, 
an—” (Yawns again.) Ho hum. 
“will work together everywhere— 
in our own an’—an’ other—lands.” 
(His voice trails away, his arm falls 
over the edge of the couch, the pam- 
phlet drops to the floor, and he 
closes his eyes in sleep. Soft music 
is heard off-stage. The lights dim 
down a bit. A spotlight comes on to 
outline the entrance over right. A 
pretty girl appears in the entrance. 
She wears a white gown that reaches 
to the floor. In the center of the 
gown is a large red cross.) 


(Speaks softly, smilingly.) | 
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am the spirit of the Red Cross. I 
have come to you in a dream—to try 
to make you know and understand 
what wonderful work children all 
over the world are doing. (Moves in- 
to the center.) You think you know, 
Johnny, but—you do not. Look. I 
will show you. (Points to the cross 
on the front of her dress. Another 
spotlight brings her figure into bold 
relief.) The red symbol is made up 
of five squares. We call the one at 
the top War Service. Number two is 
called Disaster. Three is Home Ser- 
vice, four is Health Service, and 
five— (Smiles at Jounny.) —five is 
the Junior Red Cross, which holds 
up the entire symbol. Shall I show 
you what each square means, 
Johnny? First— the Red Cross in— 
War! (Backs over left, behind the 
couch, and points at the entrance over 
right. A boy, a girl, then another 
boy enter and come down center. 
The girl wears a Red Cross nurse’s 
uniform. One of the boys wears the 
uniform of an ambulance driver, and 
the other is made up to resemble a 
physician.) 


AmBuLANCE Driver (Speaks as he 


enters.) I am a Red Cross ambu- 
lance driver. It is my duty to go 
into the thick of battle and rush the 
wounded soldiers to hospitals and 
dressing stations. We also take care 
of civilians. Many of us are killed 
in our service to mankind, but if 
we can save the lives of others we 
feel that our job has been well done. 
(He backs up-stage, center.) 


Nurse (Takes a step forward.) 1 am 


a Red Cross nurse. It is my duty 
to care for the sick and dying. Many 


— 


wonderful stories have been written 
about me, but the best reward for the 
good I do comes from the expressions 
of gratitude on the faces of the men, 
women and children whose pain I 


(She steps up-stage, 


have eased. 
center.) 


Doctor (Takes a step forward.) I 


represent the medicines, bandages and 
food that the Red Cross distributes 
to suffering people all over the earth. 
The money for all this is secured 
mostly through the donations of 
people like your mother and father, 
Johnny. If it were not for this ser- 
vice many hundreds of people would 
die like flies. (Steps back beside the 
others.) 


Sprit (Looks at Jounny.) And now 


for the second square—Disaster. Is 
he not a fearsome beast? (Waves at 
the entrance over right. A boy, or 
girl, in a hideous mask, with rags for 
clothes, matted, hair and clutching 
hands, enters and comes into the 
center, cackling hideously. JOHNNY 
moans and moves in his sleep.) 


Disaster (In a high, cackling voice.) 


I am flood, earthquake and fire. I 
kill and maim and starve. If it were 
not for the Red Cross I could take 
thousands more lives than I do.- I 
hate the Red Cross! It is Disaster’s 
most deadly enemy! 


Nurse (Steps forward, commanding- 


ly.) Begone, you loathsome beast! 
You cannot work your havoc here! 
(DisasTER screams, covers his face 
with his hands, and backs off-stage, 
left. The Nurse turns to the audi- 
ence.) In times of disaster the Red 
Cross gives people food, medicine 
and clothing, and helps to save their 








homes. (Steps back up center.) 

Spmit (To Jouwnny.) The third 
square comes now, Johnny. The 
square of Home Service. (Waves at 
the right entrance. A girl enters and 
comes intu the center.) 

Home Service I find out how to pre- 
vent accidents in the home, where 
more people are hurt every day than 
in automobile accidents. I know 
how to take care of my own health, 
and the health of others through 
Home Hygiene, and the courses I 
take in First Aid and Home Care for 
the Sick. My duties, and the doctor’s 
there— (/ndicates the Doctor.) — 
come within the symbol of the fourth 
square, which is—Health Service. 
(Steps up-stage, beside the others.) 

Sprit (Smiles at Jounny.) And now 
for the fifth and last square, Johnny, 
—the square that you should be most 
interested in—the square that sup- 
ports our entire organization—the 
Junior Red Cross. (Waves at the 
entrance. Another girl enters, carry- 
ing a tray with many objects, which 
she holds up as she describes them.) 

Junior Rep Cross We do so much 
that I hardly know how to tell about 
it. We make up lapboards, games, 
puzzles, short stories and favors for 
invalids in government hospitals. We 
also make menu covers which the 
navy uses for holiday dinners. Every 
year we send Christmas boxes to 
Guam, Samoa, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the Philippines. We make up port- 
folios about our American way of 
life and send them to children in 
fifty-eight other nations. Most of 
these children make up similar port- 
folios of their lives and send them to 


us. This year we are sewing and knit- 
ting and making gifts to send to the 
refugee children of the war-torn 
countries. Even the smaller children 
can help us by bringing gay buttons, 
braids and decorations for dresses. 
(Steps up-stage with the others.) 

Sprit Now aren’t you _ surprised, 
Johnny? You didn’t know we did so 
much, did you? Don’t you see now 
where it’s fun to do for others, and 
have others do for you? You only 
get out of life what you put into it, 
Johnny, and the Red Cross gives you 
the fun of making things with your 
own hands, and the satisfaction of 
knowing that you are helping people 
who are truly grateful. And now— 
we must leave. (The others start 
backing off-stage through the entrance 
on the right. The Spirit moves into 
the center.) Remember the Red 
Cross, Johnny, and what it stands for. 
Remember—the—pledge. (Backs off- 
stage after the others. The music is 
heard again, then it stops. The 
lights come up. JOHNNY yawns, rubs 
his eyes, sits up and looks around 
the room. Suddenly he notices the 
pamphlet on the floor, picks it up and 
rises. He makes a sudden decision and 
rushes to the entrance over left. 
Stops as a woman’s voice is heard 
off-stage.) 

Woman (Off-stage, left.) Hello, 
Johnny. Did you think I was never 
coming home? Where are you go- 
ing? 

Jounny (Yells, excited’y.) I'm goin’ 
to join the Junior Red Cross, Moms, 
an’ I want’a get there quick! (Rushes 
off-stage.) 
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All Aboard 


A Comedy of Suburban Life 
by Charles E. Sommer 


Cast of Characters 
ConbuctTor, on the suburban line 
CATHERINE Evans, a housewife 
AcaTHA Hiccins, another housewife 
CLARABELLE Hiccins, her precocious 

child (The precocious child may be 
played by an older girl, dressed to 
suit the part.) 


Scene Side seat of a trolley car. A 
long bench placed in front of screens 
will give the desired effect. If bench 


is not available, use five chairs cov- 
ered with tan burlap. The screens 
may be decorated with Dairy Council 
car posters at top and squares of light 
blue paper may be applied to rcpre- 
sent windows of the car. A bell cord, 
running full length of the scene, is 
fastened to top of screens with large 
eyelets. This cord operates the sig- 
nal gong which is offstage right. 
(Clang from motorman’s gong as 
scene opens.) 


Conpuctor (From offstage left.) All 
aboard! Watch your step, lady. 
(Two gongs are heard. Car is now 
in motion. Enter Mrs. Evans left, 
followed by Conpuctor carrying a 
market basket filled with groceries. 


Mrs. Evans, neatly dressed and pleas- 
ant of manner, carries a large paper 
shopping bag filled with various pur- 
chases. She sits center of bench and 
places bag beside her. The Con- 
DUCTOR wears a uniform cap and 
dark blue suit with change-maker on 
belt. He talks with a brogue and 
has an Irish twinkle in his eyes.) 


Mrs. Evans Thank you very much. 


That’s right—put the basket down 
there—pretty heavy, isn’t it? 


Conpuctor. (Placing basket at her 


feet.) Is it the whole grocery shop 
you’re thinking of buying, today, 
Mum? An’, tham’s mighty fine 
lookin’ apples y’ got there. 


Mrs. Evans Yes, aren’t they nice—and 


such a good bargain, too. Here, take 
one for yourself—that’s for helping 
me on with this heavy basket. 


Conpuctor (Laughing as he takes 


apple.) Ah, ain’t that fine of you 
now and me liking apples any time o’” 
th’ day, week or year. (He bites 
into apple.) Ummm! This here 
one’s a peach—you sure can pick 
’em good, lady. Just for this, I’ve a 
good mind not to charge you any 
fare. 


Mrs. Evans (Looking in purse.) Oh 
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yes, my fare—here it is. (Laughing.) 
No, I wouldn’t think of taking my 
fare out in apples. (CoNDUCTOR puts 
whole apple in his mouth as he makes 
change for Mrs. Evans. Just then 
there is a wild clang from motorman’s 
gong offstage right.) 

Mrs. Hiccins (Offstage left.) Con- 
ductor! Conductor! Stop! Hold 
the car! 

Conpuctor (Hand on bell-cord ready 
to give the starting signal—looks off 
left.) All aboard! All aboard! 

Mrs. Hiccins (As before.) Don’t you 
dare start the car! Conductor! 
CONDUCTOR! (Conpuctor hurries 
off left. There is excitement and 
muffled voices offstage. Two gongs 
are heard—car is again in motion. 
Enter Mrs. Hiccins, walking in back- 
wards, shaking her umbrella at Con- 
puctor who follows with basket in 


motorman of yours deliberately tried 
to pass me by. But not me!—Oh no, 
not me!—I stuck my umbrella 
straight out over the track, like this, 
and he had to stop! (Mrs. Evans 
moves over to right of bench.) Don’t 
stand there like a gawk as if you 
don’t believe a word I said. Put 
those things down here. (She sits 
left on bench and studies CONDUCTOR 
with contempt as he places basket 
at her feet and bags on bench beside 
her.) ll have you reported for 
neglect of duty and for eating your 
lunch in plain sight of everybody in 
public. Now let me see, have I got 
all my bundles? (She counts them 
over.) Pickles, flour, cookies, fish, 
potatoes, bread—Clarabelle! (Jump- 
ing up and screaming at Conpbuc- 
Tor.) Clarabelle! . . . What on 
earth have you done with my child? 


one hand, bundles in the other and Conpuctor (Bewildered.) Begora! 


his mouth full of apple. Mrs. Hic- 


—was there a kid? 


GINS is a nervous person, absurdly Mrs. Hiccins (Pulling bell-cord fran- 


overdressed. Her part should be 
played in true comedy style. Excited, 
—high-pitched voice.) Now none of 
your back-talk to me. I stood for 
hours waiting for this car and it’s 
my natural right to get service when 
I want it! My lands. What kind of 
a street car is this anyway?—and 
why ain’t you on duty where you be- 
long—answer me! (With his mouth 
full of apple and hands full of 
bundles the Conpuctor stands help- 
lessly inarticulate. Humorous busi- 
ness of trying to answer Mrs. Hic- 
GINS in pantomime.) I waited on 
that corner in the blazing hot sun 
for hours and hours and finally when 
your old car did come in sight, that 


tically.) Stop the car! Stop the 
car! She’s lost—Clarabelle is lost! 
Idiot!—do something! Don’t stand 
there—she’s lost! (On the climax of 
this outburst, CLARABELLE enters and 
stands meekly just inside entrance 
left. She is a large girl for her age, 
dressed in ribbons and frills. Her 
bonnet is awry on her head but she 
seems contented and interested only 
in the huge lollypop which she sucks 
furiously. She carries a cry-baby 
doll under her arm. Mrs. Hiccins 
spies her immediately and pushes 
Conpuctor aside.) Ah, there you 
are, my precious! (She is on her 
knees, setting CLARABELLE’s bonnet 
straight.) Mama thought you was 





Mrs. Hiccrins 


lost. My precious lambkins. Mama 
thought you was lost! 

Conpuctor (With sigh of relief as he 
gives bell-cord two jerks.) All 
aboard, then! 

(Rising, faces Conpuc- 
Tor.) You mind your own business! 
Clarabelle, come here this minute. 
(She yanks the child over to bench.) 
Now you set down there and not a 
whimper out of you, do you hear? 
(CLARABELLE is installed between the 
two women. CONDUCTOR exits left. 
Mrs. HIGGINs is wiping CLARABELLE’S 
face with edge of her handkerchief 
which she wets with her mouth.) 
Lands sake, look at your face! By 
the sight of you people will think 
you was an orphan without any mama 
or papa—stop kicking the lady’s 
basket. Clarabelle, no! Mama says 


no! Indeed, you can’t have one of 


the lady’s apples—of all things! (To 


Mrs. Evans.) Don’t mind her. 
(Shakes CLARABELLE.) Now you be 
quiet and play with your baby doll— 
people will think I never feed you at 
home. My! what a child! (To Mrs. 
EVANS in patronizing air.) Nice day, 
ain’t it? 

Mrs. Evans Yes, indeed—such a 
splendid day for shopping. 

Mrs. Hiccins Sakes alive! Look here 
—I brought along my umbrella— 
paper said rain this morning. Now 
you never can believe the paper, can 
you? Clarabelle, for mercy sake, 
stop fidgeting! (CLARABELLE throws 
her doll in Mrs. Evans’ lap and gets 
up to kneel on bench and look out the 
window. Her swinging lollypop gets 
close to Mrs. Evans as she points.) 
Now ain’t that just too cute? As I 
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Conpuctor (Meekly.) 


was saying, it never rains but it 
pours. . . . I discovered the last 
minute I was out of bread and po- 
tatoes and pancake flour all at once. 
Frank, he’s my husband, can’t set 
down to breakfast without he’s got 
a stack this high of pancakes in front 
of him—so I bundles Clarabelle to- 
gether and I says—to market we will 
go, I says. (Conpuctor enters left 
and stands before Mrs. Hiccins. She 
turns sharply.) Now what do you 
want poking your nose in my business 
again. I thought I... . 

Fare please, 
lady... . 


Mrs. Hiccins Oh—my fare. (She 


opens her purse and babbles to Mrs. 
Evans as she searches.) You know 
this market-going is such a drain on 
my nerves—and more than a drain 
on my pocket-book. What with all 
these bundles to carry and Clara- 
belle forever getting lost in the stores, 
I says to Frank, I says, it takes real 
planning to manage and make both 
ends meet... . 


Conpuctor (/mpatient.) Fare please! 
Mrs. Hiccins Now you hold your 


horses—ain’t I looking for it. Let’s 
see—why, that’s funny—I don’t seem 
to—now let’s see—yes—I had 29 
cents in next to the last place 
and I bought a jar of gooseberry 
jam for 19 cents, special bargain, at 
Piggly’s—that makes 10 cents left, 
don’t it? (On sudden thought.) Oh 
my—oh dear! Clarabelle’s lollypop! 
That did cost 10 cents, now I come 
to think of it. (To Conpuctor.) I 
haven’t a penny in my purse! (To 
Mrs. Evans.) Ain’t that just like a 
mother—I spent my last cent on dear 








little Clarabelle. (To Conpuctor.) 
Well—what are you going to do 
about it? Put me off the car, I 
suppose! 

Mrs. Evans Certainly not, my dear— 
he wouldn’t do that. Here, Conduc- 
tor, I'll pay their fares. (She pays 
Conpuctor. As he reaches across 
for the fare, Mrs. Hiccins grabs his 
hand to see how much she has paid.) 

Mrs. Hiccins That’s too much—much 
too much! Why, I never pay fare 
for the child! (She takes one coin 
out of Conpuctor’s hand and returns 
it to Mrs. Evans.) Now you take 
this back—and see here, young man, 
you go along with you and stick to 
your trolley pole where you belong 
—the very idea!—trying to rob two 
defenseless women—one with a babe 
in arms. (Conpuctor goes off left.) 
Oh, my—you can see for yourself 


Clarabelle is small for her age al- 
though if I do say so myself, she is 
way beyond her years in smartness. 
With one finger, mind you, she can 
play her scales on the pie-ano with 
her eyes shut tight... . 


Mrs. Evans Oh, indeed! 

Mrs. Hiccrns Ah, yes,—such a sweet 
bright child. (She pats CLARABELLE 
on cheek.) That was real good of 
you to pay my fare, Mrs....Mrs.... 

Mrs. Evans Catherine Evans is my 
name. 

Mrs. Hiccins (Shaking her hand.) 
Oh, thank you, Mrs. Evans—what a 
darling name—Catherine Evans. 
Pleased to meet you—but I'll pay 
you back. ... 

Mrs. Evans Oh no—it is nothing. 

Mrs. Hiccins Yes, I insist—I always 
pay my debts no matter how small 


they are. My name’s Agatha Higgins 
and this here is little Clarabelle Ann 
Higgins—she has two brothers at 
school—first and fifth grades, and her 
Papa works out at the Seed Elevator 
over on Trinidad Avenue near the 
gas tank. . . . Clarabelle, turn around 
and say hello to the nice lady. 
(CLARABELLE turns and looks into 
Mrs. Evans’ bag.) No, no, no!— 
Mama spank! Why the very idea! 
You would think the child never saw 
a fruit in her life. Don’t mind her, 
Mrs. Evans. (Mrs. Evans takes a 
banana from bag.) 

Mrs. Evans Perhaps Clarabelle would 
like to have this banana. My children 
are very fond of them. This one is 
nice and ripe—so much better for 
her than candy at this time of the day. 
(CLARABELLE drops her lollypop and 
grabs the banana.) 

Mrs. Hiccins (Peeling the banana.) 
That’s so kind of you, Mrs. Evans— 
wasting a perfectly good ripe banana 
on a child you never set eyes on be- 
fore. My children are all simply 
crazy about fruit, too, same as yours, 
only I never seem able to keep much 
of it around the house after the plain 
ordinary food is bought. (She looks 
into Mrs. Evans’ basket.) My good- 
ness—you certainly buy a lot of fruit 
and vegetables, don’t you? Look at 
that—oranges, apples, carrots, let- 
tuce, my goodness sake! ... 

Mrs. Evans Yes, they form the best 
part of my family’s meals—that is, 
after each one of them has had plenty 
of milk. 

Mrs. Hiccrns Milk! Goodnight! 
they all drink milk at your house? 

Mrs. Evans Yes. We average a quart 


Do 


ilies 





apiece,—that includes my husband, 
too. 

Mrs. Hiccins My, that must run you 
up into plenty of money. 

Mrs. Evans Oh, no—not so very much. 
I consider every penny of it wisely 
spent, Mrs. Higgins. Perhaps you 
don’t know that more food elements 
are found in milk than in any other 
food. 

Mrs. Hiccins Aw now—don’t talk 
foolish. You can’t find a pound of 
hamburger in a quart of milk. My 
Frank must have something he can 
chew on, even if his teeth ain’t so 
good—same with the children. Oh, 
I have heard tell that milk is a good 
substantial food,—only, my lands! 
Goodness sake!—it runs up into 


money—with three kids and Frank 
drinking a whole quart of milk every 
ONFes <: , 


Mrs. Evans I’m almost willing to bet 
that my family of five lives every 
bit as cheaply as yours, Mrs. Hig- 
gins. And I’m certain they all thrive 
on it. My children get along splen- 
didly in school. 

Mrs. Hiccins Well, my family ain’t 
none too thriving, now that you men- 
tion it. Frank’s been laid up again 
with the toothache and Clarence, he’s 
the youngest boy, don’t ever seem to 
pick up like he should. (To Ciara- 
BELLE, who squirms around and 
kneels on seat to look out window.) 
Clarabelle! Stop your fidgeting— 
and can’t you see you're kicking your 
shoes all over my nice clean dress! 
(To Mrs. Evans.) And then I says, 
says I—now where was I? 

Mrs. Evans I’m so sorry to hear your 
boy Clarence is not well. 


Mrs. Hiccins He’s growing too fast, 
I guess that’s it. But Clarabelle here 
has the brains of the Higgins’ family. 
Why can you believe it, the dear 
child can do her scales on the pie- 
ano, backwards and forwards, all 
with one finger and her eyes shut 
tight. Ah, yes, she’s the smart one 
all right—but it does take a lot of 
food to feed a family of five, don’t 
it? If it’s like you say that you 
don’t spend more than me—where’s 
the difference at? Here I’ve spent 
three dollars and a half for all this 
stuff and before the week’s over, sure 
as I’m setting here, I’ve gone and 
spent well over twelve dollars for 
food alone. 

Mrs. Evans Yes, I know how easy it 
is to over-spend. I have learned to 
keep my food allowance down around 
ten dollars a week. At first it was 
difficult, but now. ... 

Mrs. Hiccins Ten dollars. . . . Good 
night!—now how can you do it? 
And you don’t skimp? . . . Oh, yes— 
I see you don’t. That there’s real 
creamery butter, ain’t it? (She 
points to carton of butter in Mrs. 
Evans’ basket.) 

Mrs. Evans Yes, it is real butter. 

Mrs. Hiccins And you spend only ten 
dollars a week! For the lands sake! 
If I did that I’d have to skimp and 
scrape more’n I’m trying to do now 
and goodness knows my poor family 
would all be skeletons of skin and 
bones. How do you do it? 

Mrs. Evans Weil, I try to economize, 
of course, wherever it js possible. I 
try to plan my meals around what I 
have learned are the essentials. 

Mrs. Hiccins I don’t know what you 
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Ain’t it essential 
enough that the food you give them 
is filling and they lick the platter 
clean? 

Mrs. Evans (Laughing.) Yes, that’s 
one essential, surely—but not the one 
I mean. You know most foods con- 
tain elements that help build muscle, 
blood and bone—some foods contain 
more of these elements than others. 
It’s these foods that contain the most 
that I serve most often. That’s real 
economy and common sense, isn’t it? 

Mrs. HIccINs 
and milk, I suppose is one of them. 

Mrs. Evans Yes, one of the very best 
—and after that come fresh green 
vegetables and fruits—and then you 
can have anything else you wish or 
can afford. You see, scientists and 
doctors know positively that a quart 
of milk daily supplies more than 
half the food elements the body needs. 
The other half is very easy to get 
from other foods. 

Mrs. Hiccins (Looking over her own 
purchases.) Oh my, then I’m a great 
big dunce! Look at here—half my 
basket filled with potatoes and bread 
and not a stick of carrot or a piece 
of fruit any place to be seen. Po- 
tatoes are vegetables ain’t they?— 
we eat potatoes three times a day. 

Mrs. Evans Yes, potatoes are a very 
good energizing food and they are 
cheap, too, but they contain a great 
deal of starch. That’s why you need 
milk and fruit and other vegetables 
to supply the minerals and vitamins 
the potatoes might lack. 

Mrs. Hiccrss (On sudden thought.) 
Say, are there any vitamins in pan- 
cakes? 


mean—essentials. 


I see what you mean— 





Mrs. Evans (Laughing.) Well, I don’t 
think there are very many. Pancakes, 
like all bread foods contain a great 
deal of starch. 

Mrs. Hiccins Starch—same as pota- 
toes, huh? 

Mrs. Evans Yes, but don’t misunder- 
stand me, my dear. Starch is an 
excellent energy food and we all need 
it in our diets. Pancakes are deli- 
cious with good creamery butter. 
You do use butter, don’t you? 

Mrs. Hiccins No, we don’t—it’s gocse- 
berry jam I’m giving them instead. 
Oh my! I suppose there ain’t one 
essential in a jar of jam. 

Mrs. Evans My dear, don’t worry— 
but if you really want to know— 
butter would give you so very much 
more—considering value for value. 

Mrs. Hiccins Take for instance 
Frank’s breakfast—a stack this high 
of pancakes, four or five pieces of 
white bread and a plate of fried po- 
tatoes on the side—my goodness! 
Come to think of it, that’s every bit 
starch, ain’t it? Oh my—I might 
just as well feed him his own collars 
as they come from the laundry—all 
starch! Say, you must think I’m 
awful dumb, don’t you? Down deep 
in my heart I always said to myself 
—it ain’t right that I should be feed- 
ing Frank and the children this same 
mess day in, day out. They all 
should ought to have milk. 

Mrs. Evans And a cooked cereal and 
fruit instead of pancakes and fried 
potatoes for breakfast every day. 

Mrs. Hiccins Whew! I see right here 
where I do some housecleaning on my 
dusty old ways of thinking—and, by 
golly, now’s the time to start! Say, 












1 wish I’d met you this morning be- 
fore 1 went to market—these here 
potatoes would all have been carrots 
or turnips or whatever... . 

Mrs. Evans There are many more 
market days ahead of you, my dear. 

Mrs. Hiccins If | say so myself, my 
mind is always wide open to better 
ways of doing things; and there ain’t 
a mother living what wouldn’t sacri- 
fice her last breath to keep her whole 
family healthy and strong, like | 
would. Perhaps you won't mind tell- 
ing me where | can find out more 
about these here essentials. I ain’t 
no great hand at reading but... . 

Mrs. Evans I’ve got just the book 
you'd enjoy reading, Mrs. Higgins, 
and I'll be glad to let you borrow it. 
If you will give me your address, 
I'll mail it... . 

Conpuctor (Sticking his head-in at 
left.) All out—end of the line. 
Mrs. Hiccins (Jumping to her feet.) 
Heavens-to-Betsy! Who said I wanted 
to get off at the end of the line! 

Maple Street is where I live! 

Conpuctor (Entering.) That’s two 
blocks back, Mum... . 

Mrs. Hiccins Then why in thundera- 


tion didn’t you let me off! I'll have 
FOU cis 
Conpuctor (Jnterrupting.) Just a 


minute—I can’t be reading your 
mind. You didn’t say nothing 
about. ... 

Mrs. Hiccins Don’t you dare talk back 
to me. I live oh Maple Street and 


that’s where I want to get off at— 
such service!—me with my hands 
full of bags and a helpless child on 
my heels—I suppose you'll make me 
walk back. 


(She sits 


I won’t do it. 








_ on 


down with determination.) I'll set 
right here. 1 won’t budge until you 
turn this car straight around and let 
me off at Maple Street. (Conpuctor 
looks helplessly at Mrs. Evans and 
motions, “What to do?”’) 

Mrs. Evans Qh, I’m so sorry, Conduc- 
tor—it was entirely my fault. I 
didn’t realize we were so near the 
end of the line. 

Mrs. Hiccins See! You've taken this 
lady way beyond her stop, too, and 
I simply will not... . 

Mrs. Evans No—this is my usual 
stop, Mrs. Higgins. I live only a 
stone’s throw away. I'll tell you 
what we'll do. You come with me to 
my home—lI’ll look after Clarabelle 
and help you with the packages. 
My son Robert will soon be home 
from school and he will be glad to 
take your bundles and Clarabelle on 
his little wagon straight to your 
doorstep. 

Mrs. Hiccins Say, that will give me 
a dandy chance to pick up that there 
book on foods you was telling me 
about. 

Mrs. Evans Why—so it will. 

Mrs. Hiccins (All in a flutter.) Oh! 
Ain’t that just too grand of you, 
Mrs. Evans. Yes indeedy—I’ll ‘be 
glad to stop in at your house for a 
friendly little chat and a bite to eat 
with maybe a glass of milk for 
Clarabelle. There’s nothing like be- 
ing real sociable and neighborly now 
we've gotten to be such very close 
friends. I want you to tell me 
everything you know about food and 
how you cook it and how... . 

Mrs. Evans I'll be happy to help you 

in any way I can, Mrs. Higgins. 
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Perhaps this good man will carry out 
our baskets for us... . 

Conpuctor Sure, sure Mum—I be- 
lieve in givin’ a helpin’ hand to folks 
as needs it. I'll set them on the 
curb, Mum. . . . (CONDUCTOR exits 
left with the two baskets. Impatient 
clang from motorman’s gong.) 

Mrs. Hiccins (Fussing over CLARA- 
BELLE.) Now Clarabelle, give the 
nice lady your hand—we’re going 
bye-bye to the nice lady’s house, 
won't that be the mostest fun—I’ll 
take all these bundles—no, you’ve 
got your hands full now, Mrs. Evans. 
I can look after these. (Mrs. Evans 
exits left leading CLARABELLE by the 
hand. Mrs. Hiccins hurriedly col- 
lects her bundles. She finds the 
banana skin on the bench. What to 
do with it—she throws it off right. 


CLARABELLE 
Mrs. HIcGcINs 


Motorman’s gong clangs impatiently. ) 
(Offstage.) Ma-ma! 
{Arms now full of 
packages.) Yes, I’m a-coming— 
Conductor, don’t you dare to start 
this car until I get off! (Conpuctor 
enters just as Mrs. Hiccins turns to 
go left. She bumps into him and 
drops all her bundles.) Well now, 
clumsy—you can just go pick them 
up, every single one of them,—and 
mind you, don’t you forget any- 
thing! (Mrs. Hiccins exits left. 
Conpuctor picks up the packages 
and is about to exit when he discovers 
umbrella on the bench. He picks it 
up but several bundles fall to the 
floor. Humorous business of drop- 
ping and picking up bundles as 
motorman’s gong clangs impatiently.) 
CURTAIN 


Columbus Awakes 


by Bernard Hirshberg 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 


New York 


Scene 1. Wharf. (Where it is difficult 
to assemble wharf props, bare stage 
will do.) A number of men and 
women are discovered, having come 
to see the departure of CoLumBUs’ 
three ships. As the curtain rises, 
there is general conversation. 

One (Entering right, walking across 
stage and addressing himself to the 
assembled crowd.) What do you 
think of the old lunatic? Says he 
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City 


wants to find a new route to India 
by sailing around the earth. As if 
the earth were round like an apple! 
The whole world knows it’s as flat 
as a pancake and he claims it’s 
round. When did he escape from 
the crazy house? And our good 
Queen Isabella must have turned her 
head, I guess. She gives him three 
good ships and crews, and sends a 
hundred men to their watery graves. 
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What is this world coming to? 

Two Of all the fool notions, this man 
Columbus takes the prize. 

THREE Yes, the idea that the world is 
round is enough to dub him insane. 
Why, he ought to be locked up in a 
lunatic asylum. 

Four Everybody knows the world is 
flat. If the world were round, what 
would happen to the people who 
lived on the under side? 

Five They’d just naturally drop off 
into empty space. 

Two Or walk on their heads. 

THREE He wants to find a new route 
to India by sailing round, does he? 
Everybody knows that at the end of 
the ocean ther>’s a great big abyss, 
where there’s nothing but sea mon- 
sters, 

Four Believe me, those sharks will 
have a feast when Columbus and his 
crew pay them a visit. 

Five No fool notions for me! He 
asked me to sail as a member of his 
crew, but not I! No fool notions 
for me! Safety first, say I. So I 
stay right here at home sweet home. 

Six The same with me. I don’t want 
to be a meal for some sea monster. 

SeveN He’s just committing suicide, 
that’s all. 

Two And there won’t be anyone at 
his funeral, either. 

Tree Only sharks and monsters and 
sea lions. 

Four Well, good bye, Mr. Columbus. 
It’s your funeral. 

Five Good bye forever. Well, that 
makes one fool less in the world. 
One (Puts arm about neighbor, and 
leads him off stage as others follow, 
repeats speech he made at beginning 


of scene.) What do you think of 
the old lunatic? ... 


Slow Curtain 


* * * 


Scene 2 American Park. In center, 
statue of CoLumBus. Statue is a 
standing one. A large box, painted 
or draped can serve as base for 
statue. Tall boy, wearing long trou- 
sers and dark-grey raincoat, will 
make a very presentable statue. On 
base, a placard, reading CHRISTOPHER 
Cotumsus will add to effectiveness. 
(Enter TEACHER and group of chil- 
dren.) 


TeacHerR And now, children, 
knows what statue this is? 

One I know. It’s Columbus. 

TEACHER And what is he noted for? 

Two Why he discovered America, of 
course. 

THree He’s known as the world’s 
greatest discoverer. 

TeacHeR Correct. And why is he 
known as the greatest. After all, 
there were other discoverers, such 
as— 

Four Magellan. 

Five De Soto. 

Six Livingston. 

SeveN Henry Hudson. ; 

TeacHER That’s right. Then why 
crown him as the greatest of them 
all? 

Two He was the first discoverer. The 
rest just followed in his footsteps. 
If he hadn’t proved to the world that 
the earth was round, the others 
couldn’t have discovered anything. 

TeacHEeR You're quite right. We cer- 
tainly must give him credit for being 
a brave and daring soul. Who knows 
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why it wasn’t easy for him to be 
what he proved to be—a daring ex- 
plorer of the unknown? 

Four The whole world called him 
crazy. 

TeacHer Correct. 

Five And called him a muddled old 
fool, and said he ought to be put 
into a lunatic asylum. 

TEacHER Right. 

Six They only seemed to recognize his 
greatness when he proved he was 
correct and the world was in the 


wrong. 

TeacHER And what lesson can we 
draw from his life? 

Two That there are many people whom 


the world laughs at, who later prove 
_they were right and the world wrong. 

TeacHer Who, for instance? 

One Pasteur. 

Four Galileo. 

Five Einstein. 

Sxx Newton. 

TEACHER That’s right. And what can 
we learn from this? 

Four That all great men are mis- 
understood, because their minds are 
far ahead of their times. That’s why 
the world calls them crazy, because 
the world can’t understand. 

TeacHEeR Shall we say then that all 
men who hold fantastic ideas are 
great? Certainly not. There are 
many inventors, who think they can 
build a ladder to the moon. That 
seems foolish, of course. 
shouldn’t condemn a man’s theories, 
just because they are new. We 
should listen, weigh and consider, and 
scientifically investigate. But we 
shouldn’t condemn another person 
merely because his ideas are differ- 


But we 


ent from ours. 

Seven I wonder what Columbus would 
say to us were he able to speak. 
Two That’s right, Mr. Columbus, say 

something. 

CoLumsus (Coming to life.) I was 
very unhappy when the world 
laughed at me. They scoffed and 
threw stones at me, when all the time 
I knew I was right. If there is one 
lesson I would leave with you, it is 
to remove all ignorance. Let there 
be light and learning and knowledge, 
and above all, tolerance of another 
man’s beliefs. 

Five What do you think of America? 
You know, there were no democracies 
in your time. 

CoLtumsus (Fervently.) America is 
the hope of the world. It is a land 
where people enjoy freedom and edu- 
cation. The democratic principles 
that the founders of the American 
Constitution guaranteed should and 
must be preserved. America must 
remain a land of the free, and its 
people must be united in their de- 
votion to the cause of democracy. 

TeacHer Thank you, Mr. Columbus, 
for this inspiring speech. Don’t you 
think, children, that we should take 
this ideal to heart, that the demo- 
cratic principles, which the founders 
of the American Constitution guar- 
anteed should, and must be pre- 
served. Let us repeat this as a pledge 
and say, that we will remain ever- 
lastingly loyal in our devotion to the 
principles of democracy. 

Att We will remain everlastingly 
loyal in our devotion to the ideals of 
democracy. 


CURTAIN 
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Part Three 


FOR JUNIORS 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





Too Much of a Good Thing 


by Margaret Parsons 


Cast of Characters 


Mrs. DoNALDSON 
Jane, her daughter 
Davin, her son 


Sprites: (from three to eight) 
MITZIE 
SPRITZIE 
FRITZIE 
BLITZIE 
KitTZIE 
Ritzie 


Prxies: (from three to eight) 
Gus 
BLuB 
Dus 
QuuB 
SLUB 


THuB 


Scene The scene is a room of the 
DonaLpson home. Doors up left and 
right. Two windows at back (only 
one need be practical). In center, 
table set for two, chair at each side. 
Two easy chairs up back right and 
left. Mirror up right between win- 
dows. This is all the furniture which 
is needed, but anything else may be 
put in to make it look homey. Doors 


right and left front. Mrs. Donatp- 
SON’s evening wrap is on chair left 
back. Jane is curled up in one of 
the easy chairs reading. Mrs. Don- 
ALDSON enters in evening dress. 


Mrs. D. Come, Jane, wash your hands. 


It’s time for supper. 


Jane (Crossly.) Oh, what do I have 


to wash my hands for? 
clean. 

Mrs. D. Now, Jane, don’t stop to ar- 
gue. Of course your hands are 
dirty; they almost always are. Let 
me see them. (JANE shows her 
hands.) They aren’t my idea of 
clean hands. Now hurry. (JANE 
drops book in chair and goes slowly 
off left. Mrs. DoNALDSON goes right 
and calls upstairs.) Dave! David! 
Come to supper, and wash your hands 
before you come down. (She goes 
off left and returns with two plates 
of food. They contain bacon and 
scrambled eggs, baked potato and 
spinach. She sets them on the table, 
on which is already a bowl of apples 
and a pitcher cf milk. She pours 
out milk, Enter Dave right.) 

Dave (Going to table and looking at 
food.) What have we got for sup- 


They’re 
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per? Oh, say, Ma, I don’t like 

spinach, and we had it last week. 

Mrs. D. And you'll probably have it 
next week, so you'd better learn to 
like it. (At door left.) Hurry, Jane. 

Dave Might as well try to hurry a 
turtle as hurry her. 

Mrs. D. People who live in glass 
houses shouldn’t throw stones. 

Dave What do you mean by that? 
(Sits at table left.) 

Mrs. D. You're not always on time for 
meals yourself. 

Dave Oh, well— (Begins to eat.) 
(Enter Jane from left.) 

Mrs. D. Come, Jane, sit down before 
your supper is cold. 

Jane Where’s Grandma? 

Mrs. D. She has a headache and | 

took her tea to her room. (JANE sits 

at right of table.) Now you children 

are all right: she’s in the house in 

case of anything. But please be 

quiet and don’t disturb her. Father 

and I are going to the Munroes’ for 

dinner. You are plenty big enough 

to eat supper by yourselves and wash 

the dishes. Jane, you can wash and 

David can wipe. (Gets cloak and 

puts it on.) 


Jane (Now eating.) I hate to wash 
dishes. 
Dave If I’ve got to do anything, I'd 


rather wash than wipe. 

Mrs. D. Well, you settle that between 
you. I left a couple of old-fashioned 
chocolates on the kitchen table, which 
you may have after the dishes are 


done. And be sure to go to bed at 
quarter of eight. (Goes to mirror 
and primps.) 


Jane Oh, Ma, can’t we stay up to lis- 
ten to Sally Simpson on the radio? 
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Mrs. D. What time does she come on? 

Jane Nine o'clock. 

Mrs. D. Certainly not. (Comes to 
table and stands behind it.) That is 
way past your bedtime. (Dave has 
taken up a big piece of bacon in his 
fingers and is putting it in his 
mouth.) Dave, use your fork. And 
be sure to eat all your spinach. Now 
be good children. Goodbye, dears. 

Botu (Rather sullenly.) Goodbye, 
mother. (She goes out right.) 

Dave I hate spinach. 

Jane No worse than I hate scrambled 
eggs. 

Dave Why is it the things that are 
good for you don’t taste good? 

Jane Dunno. I wish I could order 
the meals for a week or two. 

Dave Me, too. Gee, I’d have cherry 
pie and ice cream and cream puffs 
for every meal. 

Jane And loads of candy and pop and 
never, never, never any milk. (Picks 
up glass of milk, makes a face, 
drinks a little, makes another face.) 

Dave And we'd never wash our 
hands— 

Jane Nor brush our teeth— 

Dave Nor clean our nails— 

Jane Nor comb our hair. Mine snarls 
and hurts terribly. 

Dave And we'd never go to bed if 
we didn’t want to— (Rises and 
stands behind table.) 

Jane But stay up and listen to the 
radio all night— 

Dave And we'd get California and 
western cities when they are having 
their best stuff— 

Jane And we'd never, never, never 
wash any dishes. 

Dave I'd say not. 





JanE (Dreamily.) 
be swell! 

Dave (Sighing.) Wouldn’t it! 

Jane (Back to earth.) Well, it isn’t 
like that, so hurry and finish your 
spinach so we can wash the dishes 
and have our candy. 

Dave (Sitting, disgusted.) One piece 
of candy! What’s one piece of candy, 
I ask you? 

Jane Well, it’s one better than none. 

Dave And I don’t want an apple. 

Jane She didn’t say we had to eat the 
apples, so we won't. 

Dave Nor drink any more milk: I 
had one glass. 

Jane (Picking up her dishes and 
starting towards door left.) But eat 
that spinach and hurry up. (Exit.) 

Dave Oh, all right. (His tone is ex- 


Gee, wouldn’t it 


asperated. He winds the whole lot 
of spinach around his fork, opens his 


mouth and rams it in. It is a tight 
fit, but it goes.) 

Jane (Offstage.) Are you coming? 

Dave (Mouth so full he can hardly 
talk.) Ye-ah! Ah co-in’. (Exits 
with dishes.) (JANE returns. She 
glances at window, then goes to it. 
Looks out.) 

JaneE Oh, David, there’s one star in the 
East. Isn’t it pretty. (Enter Davip 
who joins her.) 

Dave The first star I’ve seen tonight. 
I guess I’ll wish on it. 

Jane David, I read in a book that any 
wish wished on the first star is bound 
to come true. (They are both center 
back.) 

Dave Well.... 

Jane Oh, let’s try it. 

Dave I think it’s silly, but we might 
as well. (Both kneel on chairs look- 


ing out windows so they do not see 
what goes on in front. Jane right, 
Dave left.) 

Jane I’m going to think of a good 
wish. 

Dave I’m already thinking of the best. 

Botu (Together.) 

Star light, star bright 

First star I’ve seen tonight 

I wish I may, I wish I might 

Get the wish I wish tonight. 

(Enter Sprites from right. Three are 
enough to use, but there may be six 
or eight.) 

Mitzie (Entering, looks at children, 
stops, goes to door and beckons.) 
Come on, in, Sprites. They’re mak- 
ing a wish. 

Spritzie (Entering.) 1 hope it’s a 
good one, Mitzie. (FrRitzie and 
Buitz1E come on. They huddle in a 
group, left, talking together.) 

Fritz If it’s not a good one, we 
won't be called-to fulfill it. 

Buitze No, the pixies will come, and 
heaven knows what mischief they 
will do. (BLuB and Gus appear at 
door left.) 

Spritzie Hush! Here come the pixies. 

Gus (Taunting.) What are you doing 
here, you goody-goody sprites! 

Spritzig We are here to carry out the 
children’s wishes— 

Mitzie That is, if they are good ones. 

Gus They won’t be. 

Brus Not in the mood they’re in to- 
night. We'll be called on. 

Jane I wish. . . . (Without turning 
around.) 

Burtzie Hush! Listen and we shall 
hear. I know the wishes will be 
good ones. 


Gus And I know they'll be bad ones. 
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He, he! He, he! (Dances about in 
glee.) 
Brus Ho, ho! Ho, ho! 


Dave Well, go ahead, what do you 
wish ? 

Jane I wish that we could live some- 
where where we could eat just what 
we wanted to— 

Dave No spinach— 

Jane Nor potato— 

Dave Nor milk— 

Jane Nor carrots— 

Brus (Pointing his fingers at Sprites.) 
See! What did I tell you! 

Burtzie Oh, dear, oh dear! (Begins 
to weep into her handkerchief. All 
the others pull out theirs and weep.) 

Dave (Continuing with wish.) And 
that we never had to go to bed— 

Jane Nor wash dishes— 

Dave Nor even our faces— (BLUB 
and Gus point both fingers at Sprites 
and advance upon them, as they sor- 
rowfully back out.) 


Brus (Waving them out.) Go! Go! 
Gus They don’t want you. 

Brus No, no! No, no! 

Gus So you must go! 

Brus Yes, you must go. (SPRITES 


are now off. Buus and Gus take 

hold of each other’s hands and swing 

around in a circle as fast as they 

can. JANE and DAVE turn and see 
them.) 

Dave Look. What’s that? 

Jane They look like pixies. 

Dave What are they doing here? 

Jane Let’s ask them. (DAVE comes 
down left, Jane down right. JANE 
and Dave on either side of Gus and 
Buus.) 

Dave Who are you? 

Jane What are you doing here? (GuB 
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and BLuB stop swinging.) 


Gus We are pixies. (Low bow, hand 
on heart.) 

Bus We come to serve you. (Same 
business.) 


Jane Oh, how wonderful! 

Gus Let’s call the rest. 

Brus Let’s. (They go to door left, 
and call as many as there are.) 

Gus (Calling.) Dub! Quub! Come 
on in! 

Brus Slub! Thub! Here’s some fun. 
(Then they turn, Bus leading, and 
march on, and around the table, 
single file, each with right arm on 
shoulder of one in front, singing to 
the tune of Jingle Bells, with hops 
and steps as marked.) 

ALL 
Naughty Pixies we, 

For plain food we don’t care, 

When you see us come you'll know 

There’s mischief in the air. 

Hey, ho, ho! (Three hops on right 
foot.) 

Hey, ho, ho! (Three hops on left.) 

Marching to and fro (One hop for- 
ward on right, one on left, one on 
right, one on left.) 

Spreading trouble far and wide 
(Three right, three left.) 

As on our way we go. (One right, 
one left, one right, one left.) 

Hey, ho, ho! (Three right.) 

Hey, ho, ho! (Three left.) 

Marching to and fro (One right, 
one left, one right, one left.) 

Spreading trouble far and wide 
(Three right, three left.) 

As on our way we go. (One right, 
one left, one right, one left.) 

(They line up in two groups, one 

with each child in center, and sing 





song through again. If only two or 
three Pixies are used, this song may 
be omitted.) 

Gus We've come to take you to a 
land where you need never eat any- 
thing you do not want. 

Sus (Rubbing his stomach and grin- 
ning.) Yum! Yum! 

Gus Where you need not go to bed 
until you want to— 

Dave And that will be never. 

Tuus Nor wash, unless you want to. 

Jane As though any one would ever 
want to wash. 

Dave Come on, let’s start. I want to 
get quickly to that wonderful land. 

BLuB Take my arm, brother. (Offers 
Dave his arm.) 

Gus And you mine, sister. (JANE 
takes his arm.) The rest will go 
on ahead and prepare for you. Fall 
in. (They form in double file, Tous 


and S.us leading, then Quus and 
Dus, then BLus and Dave, then Gus 


and Jane. They march around the 
table, all singing the Pixies’ song, 
and then go off left. After a few 
seconds Dus and Quus return, carry- 
ing draperies and cloths.) 

Dus Quick! We must work fast if we 
are to disguise this room before they 
return. 

Quus I suppose Blub and Gub are 
marching them all over the place, 
making them think they are going far 
from home. 

Dus Exactly. (Takes remaining dish- 
es from table and carries them off 
left.) 

Quus (Throwing colored cloth over 
the table.) There, that will make 
the table look different. 

Dus I'll fix up these chairs to look 


like thrones. (Tosses some cloths 
over armchairs to cover up uphol- 
stery.) (SLuB and THus enter carry- 
ing big baskets of flowers and green- 
ery, which they set about at back of 
stage.) 

Stusp Here, these will dress up the 
room and make it look different. 

THusB Quick. Work fast. They'll be 
here soon. (They do work fast. 
The children can themselves think of 
ways to make the change.) (Enter 
Gus, Buus, Jane and Dave from 
left.) 

Jane What a long walk! 
tired out. 

Dave (Seeing other Pixies.) Hello, 
are you here already? 

Stus Yes, we can go faster than mor- 
tal beings. 

Jane But what a lovely place! 

Dus Will your royal highness deign 
to have a seat? (Motions to chair 
by table, which has had a drape 
thrown over it. Makes low bow.) 

Jane Oh, thank you. (Sits.) 

Dus (Running around to other side.) 
And this is for you, fair sir! (An- 
other low bow. Dave sits there. The 
Pixies never walk, they always trot 
or skip.) 

THus And now what will your royal 
highnesses have to eat? 

Dave Can we order anything we want? 

Tuus Absolutely. 

Dave Well, to begin with, I'll have 
cherry pie. (Walks to left.) 

Tuus (Taking pad from pocket, be- 
gins to write.) Cherry pie. 

Jane And I'll take cream puffs. Two 
of them. 

Dave I’ll have three, and half a dozen 
doughnuts. 


I’m all 
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Jane Oh, yes, half a dozen for me, 
too, and a chocolate eclair. 

Taus And what will you have to 
drink? 

Dave Orange pop. Two bottles. 

Jane You can mix my drink: One 
part grapeade, one part root beer, a 
dash of gingerale and the juice of 
three lemons. (Counts on fingers as 
she comes down right.) 

Dave That ought to be good. 

Jane You can’t have that. I thought 
of it. (Leans in front of THus.) 
Dave I don’t see why I can’t. (Also 
leans in front of Tuus, who is be- 

tween them.) 

Tous (With both arms outstretched, 
he separates the two children who are 
starting to quarrel.) It’s hardly 
worth while to quarrel over it. I'll 
bring plenty of both orders for both 
of you. And you might like some 
ice cream to top it off. 

Jane and Dave (Together.) Oh, yes. 

Dave Raspberry sherbet and chocolate 
ice cream. 

JaneE Chocolate for me with hot fudge 
sauce. 

THus Very well. I will bring it all 
immediately. By the way (Looking 
at his pad.) do you care for any 
meat and vegetables with this meal? 

Dave (Emphatically.) No vegetables. 
But you can bring six or eight hot 
dogs if you want to 

Tous Very well, sir. Pixies all, | 
need your help. Fall in. (They form 
behind Tuus, and march off singing 
Pixie song.) 

Jane Isn’t this fun? 

Dave I should say so. 

Jane I wonder how long it will take 
them. 


Dave It shouldn’t take long, on ac- 
count of their being Pixies. (Enter 
GuB with box of candy, tied up as 
a fancy package. Puts it on table.) 

Gus You forgot to mention candy, so 
I brought some for you to be nib- 
bling on. 

Jane How wonderful! Can we eat it 
now? (Runs to back of table, right.) 

Gus Certainly. 

Dave And not have to wait until af- 
ter the meal? (Goes left of table.) 

Gus I should say not. In this fair 
land you can have candy for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, and any 
time you want in between meals. 
(Skips off.) 

Jane Let’s open it now. (They do 
so.) 

Dave All right. 

Jane Let me have the ribbon. It’s so 
pretty. (Folds it up while Dave un- 
does package.) Um, doesn’t it look 
good! Which piece do you want? 

Dave I don’t know as it makes much 
difference which I start on as long as 
I can have all I want, instead of just 
a couple of pieces as at home. 

Jane This looks like a pully one. 
(Takes one. They both sit and eat 
with great relish.) 

Dave I like the squashy kind. 
Tuus. Bows low.) 

Tuus Your royal highnesses, the feast 
is ready. (Others march in to Pixie 
song music, each holding a dish high 
in both hands. If further costuming 
is desired, they may be dressed in 
white aprons and caps, or with towels 
over each right arm. They march 
around table, then set dishes on table 
and stop, forming crescent around 
back of table. Jane and Davip watch 


(Enter 
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eagerly as the food is set on the 
table.) 

JaneE Oh, what perfectly lovely cream 
puffs! 

Dave And look at the doughnuts. 
(Puts one on each finger of his right 
hand.) I’m going to eat five. 


Jane I think I'll begin on the ice 
cream, because it might melt. (As 
they begin to eat, the Pixies sing 
their song and the curtain falls.) 

o * e 


(Curtain rises in a few minutes. The 
table is cleared except for a dish of 
candy. Dave is asleep in the big 
armchair right. His hair is mussed, 
his face is dirty, his necktie askew, 
and he looks generally messed up. 
JANE comes in from left, yawning. 
She too is no longer the clean spruce 
child we first saw.) 

Jane You asleep! (Coes to him and 
shakes him.) Wake up, wake up. 
Are you going to sleep all day? 

Dave (Yawning and stretching.) 
Might as well. Nothing else I have 
to do. 

Jane (Shaking him again.) Oh, come 
on, wake up. Let’s have some fun. 
Didn’t you go to bed last night? 

Dave No, I slept right here. I al- 
ways wanted to stay up all night. 

Jane How was it? 

Dave Well, not what you’d call com- 
fortable. (Rises and comes down 
right.) I guess a bed is better if 
you're going to sleep. And I 
couldn’t seem to keep awake. 
(Yawns.) 

Jane (Coming down left and leaning 
on chair.) Let’s see, how many days 
have we been here? 

Dave This is the third. 


Jane And the Pixies have never 
denied us a wish yet. (Picks up a 
piece of candy from a dish on the 
table, looks at it with disgust, and 
drops it back in dish.) 

Dave No, they’re good to us all right. 

Jane What are you going to order for 
breakfast ? 

Dave (Listlessly.) Dunno. (Enter 
Tus from left. Comes down right 
of table and stands between them.) 

Tous (With a bow.) Ah, your royal 
highnesses are awake. What would 
you like to order for your meals 
today? 

Dave Oh, I really don’t care, Thub. 
Anything you bring is all right. 

Txus I’m sure I know your royal 
highnesses’ taste by now. I have 
ordered breakfast for you. 

Jane I’m not very hungry. 
listlessly to right of stage.) 

Txus Ah, but you will be when you 
see what I have planned for you: 
orange pop to start with, then pan- 
cakes swimming in maple syrup, 
chocolate with the cup half filled 
with whipped cream, and to top it 
off, some of that fudge cake you 
enjoyed so much the first night you 
were here. (Both children, looking 
sick, turn away from him.) 

Dave You do take good care of us. 
But I wish you’d add coffee to it. 
THus Very well, I will see to it. 

(Exits left.) 

Jane Why coffee? 

Dave Well, we’re not allowed to have 
it at home, so I thought I'd try it. 

Jane You won’t like it. It’s nasty 
bitter stuff. I tried some out of 
mother’s cup one day when she had 
gone to the telephone and I didn’t 
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like it a bit. (The Pixies are heard 
singing outside.) Here come the 
Pixies now. 

Dave They must be bringing our 
breakfast. (Both sit as before. The 
Pixies march on, singing and bring- 
ing breakfast. They set it on the 
table. There may be a covered dish 
instead of pancakes.) 

Tous Is there anything else you'd 
like? 

Dave No, we'll look after ourselves. 

Jane Yes, you needn’t stay. I know 
you have lots of business to attend to. 

Tus Very well. Fall in. (They 
march off.) 

Jane Do you want some pancakes? 

Dave No. Do you? 

Jane Not much. My stomach feels 
queer. (Puts hand on stomach.) 
Dave I’ve got a headache. (Hand on 

head.) 

Jane I should think you might have. 

Dave (Cross.) I'd like to know why. 

Jane Your head looks as though it 
would ache. You haven’t brushed 
your hair since you left home. 
look a fright. 

Dave (Getting crosser and beginning 
to shout.) 
look like. 
her.) 

Jane You'd better get a mirror before 
you say that. (Leans over table.) 

Dave Get a mirror yourself! 

Jane Well, you needn’t get cranky, if 
you do look like old scratch. 

Dave Who’s cranky, I'd like to know? 

Jane Let’s stop quarreling and eat. 

Dave Eat? I couldn’t eat a thing on 
that plate if I were hired to. Just 
to look at that syrup and that fudge 


You 


It’s nothing to what you 
(Leans over table towards 


cake makes my head go around. 
(Rises. ) 

Jan—E My stomach feels worse than 
ever. (Rises.) 

Dave I wish | had that second glass 
of milk I didn’t drink the last night 
we were at home. 

Jane And I wish I had that apple. 
Oh, wouldn’t an apple taste good! 
(Sound of Sprites singing outside.) 

Dave What’s that? 

Janeé I hope it’s not those grinning 
Pixies coming back. The more I 
ache, the more they grin. (The 
SPRITES come on, stepping lightly 
and singing gayly to the tune of 
“Here We Go Round the Mulberry 
Bush”.) 

We are the happy, healthful sprites, 

The happy sprites, the healthful 
sprites, 

We are the happy, healthful sprites, 

And we come to you in the morning. 
(Half turn to Jane and half to 
Dave. They beat time with fore- 
finger of right hand.) 

We're very fond of wholesome food, 

Of wholesome food, because it’s good, 

We’re very fond of wholesome food, 

And we eat it every morning. 
(Face front, put two hands to- 
gether under right cheeks, and tip 
heads as if going to sleep.) 

We go to bed at eight o’clock, 

When the clock strikes eight, we’re 
never late, 

We go to bed at eight o’clock, 

And sleep right through to the morn- 
ing. 
(Clap hands over head and then at 
sides in time to music. Every 
other one falls back, so they have 
plenty of room.) 
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We take plenty of exercise, 

It’s lots of fun to play and run, 

We take plenty of exercise, 

Beginning every morning. 
(They form two circles around 
children, join hands, dance around 
them singing first verse.) 

Jane And who are you? (They stop 
dancing and form two half circles 
around children.) 

Mitzie We're the good sprites. 

Fritzie We grant good wishes. 

Dave Why didn’t you come sooner 
before I had a headache? 

Ritzie We couldn’t come until you 
made a good wish. The Pixies fill 
the naughty wishes. 

BuitzieE How did you like all the fine 


rich food they brought you? 
Jane A little of it goes a long way. 
Kitz (Who has been poking her 
fingers into the dish of candy.) The 


candy looks good. 

Janez Would you like some? 

Kitzie Love it. 

Jane Then take it, take it all. 

Kitzie Why, don’t you like candy? 

Jane I do... but not so much of it. 
I feel now as though I’d never want 
another piece. 

Burzie You will, though. 

Jane Well, you eat that. 

Mitzize All right. We've just had our 
breakfast. (Each runs to table, takes 
a@ piece of candy and eats it.) 

Krrziz (From downstage.) 
A piece of candy comes most handy, 
If it’s begun when the meal is done. 

Spritzie Now what would you like 
hesides the apple and glass of milk? 

Dave I'd like to go home and have 
a good night’s sleep in my own bed. 

Jane And I'd like— (Hesitates.) 


Spritzie (Urging.) Yes, what would 
you like? 

Jane Well, I’d like to comb my hair. 
It’s very uncomfortable. 

Mitzie What easy wishes to grant! 
Look. (She and the others whisk off 
drapes, and JANE recognizes her own 
furniture. Kutzie brings apple and 
milk back and sets them on table. 
Buitzie hands JANE a comb. The 
tablecloth is left on.) 

JaNE Why, we are at home. 

Dave We’ve been here all the time. 

Jane But where are father and 
mother? 

Dave Yes, they must have come home 
two days ago. 

Mirzie But that is part of the magic. 
It’s been a dream. 

Spritzie Sort of a mad dream. 

Buitzre And dreams don’t take up any 
time. 

Dave So we are just back where we 
started. 

Ritze Exactly. 

Fritzie Except that you have learned 
something. 

Jane We certainly have. 

Fritziz And wholesome food isn’t so 
bad after all. 

Dave (Solemnly.) If I had to choose 
between living on cream puffs and 
living on spinach, I’d choose the 
spinach. 

Aut Sprites Hoorah! (Wave right 
hands as if cheering.) 

Mitziz That’s one lesson learned. 
Now let’s teach them our song. 

Jane We'd love to learn it. (They 
line up across stage, JANE at extreme 
left, Dave at right. Children and 
the SpritTEs sing their song.) 

CURTAIN 





Son of Columbus 


A Columbus Day Play 


by Cynthia B. Dempsey 


Cast of Characters 

Dieco CoLumBus, son of Christopher 

Columbus. 
Maria 
Meuina daughters of Spanish nobles 
asin 
MIGUEL 
Roprico 
ALONSO 
A HERALD 
INDIANS 
SAILORS 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


\ sons of Spanish nobles 


(Before the curtain rises, three girls and 
three boys wearing Spanish costumes 
file out in front of it.) 


MarRIA 
We're going to act a play 
To mark Columbus Day, 
The birthday of America. 
MELINA 
Columbus had a son, 
A shy and quiet one, 
Who bore the name Diego. 
CARLOTTA 
Diego stayed behind 
When his father sailed to find 


A new world in the west, 


MIGUEL 
And though Diego was humbly-born, 
The Spanish rulers did not scorn 
To appoint the boy a page 
To serve their son Prince Juan. 
Roprico 
We're going to show what happened 
then 
To young Diego, that morning when— 
But that would be giving our story 
away, 
We'd rather you saw it in our play. 
ALONSO 
When the curtain rises, the time will 
be 
A sunny April day in 1493, 
On the palace lawn at Barcelona, 
Spain. 
Maria 
And when next you see us, of course 
you'll know 
We'll be playing our parts as boys 
and girls 
Of noble blood in Spain of long ago. 
MIGUEL 
In one more minute you'll see the 
lawn. 
Curtain, rise! Our play goes on! 
(They file off as curtain rises on a 
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setting representing a green lawn 
within a palace courtyard. A garden 
wall forms the background.) (Enter 
with a rush from left, Marita, MEL- 
inA, CARLOTTA, MIGUEL and Roprico, 
laughing and chattering.) 

Maria It’s beautiful here in Barce- 
lona. I wish I could visit with you 
longer, but I have to go home to 
Seville tomorrow. 

MELINA You've been such fun. We'll 
miss you. (The others agree.) 

Maria Qh, well, I'll come again. Are 
we ready to start the game? 

Orners Yes... . Certainly. ... Let’s 
hurry. ... 

MicueL Wait, Maria—there’s someone 
missing. 

Maria (Looking around.) Who is it, 
Miguel? Oh, of course—it would be 
—Alonso! (Just then ALONSO saun- 
ters in, wiping his hands daintily on a 
small lace handkerchief.) 

Atonso Did I hear my name? Well, 
here I am. 

Maria _ Hurry, Alonso, you keep us all 
waiting. 

ALONSO 


(Walking just as slowly as 
before; his manner is snobbish.) I've 
just been eating a most delicious 


orange. (He smacks his lips.) I 
must give it time to go down. Just 
wait a while. 

Metina You must show our guest we 
have good manners. 

CarLoTTa He always makes us wait. 

Atonso My father is a Duke. He 
makes people wait too. (He stretches 
lazily.) It’s nice to be high-born. 

Maria My father is a Duke as well. 
But he is never rude. 

Roprico If Alonso is not ready, let’s 
play without him. 


Me.inA Yes—let’s start. The morn- 
ing is almost over. 

Atonso (Quickly.) Of course I’m 
ready. I was only fooling. 

Maria Form a circle, then. 
form a circle.) Join hands. (They 
all link hands.) Ready—begin! 
(They start walking slowly around 
in a circle, reciting as they go.) 

ALL 
We're playing a game 
That has no name 
But it’s very full of fun— 

We march till four 

We run four more 

And lo—the game’s begun! 

(They halt and reverse their direc- 
tion.) 

Then swinging around 

We tap the ground 

Now double quick we run— 

We make a stop, 

We take a hop, 

And lo—the game is done! 
(Laughing and panting, they rest for 
a few moments, fanning themselves 
with their hands or handkerchiefs.) 

CarRLoTTa Let’s do it again! 

OrHers Yes... . That was fun... . 
Again. ... 

Atonso I say—let’s rest a while. It’s 
fun, but it’s so tiring. 

Roprico The girls don’t find it (Mim- 
icking him.) so tiring. 

Atonso Oh—of course I was only 
joking. I’m never tired. 

Maria Ready, then? Form a circle. 
(They do so.) Join hands, (They 
do so.) Ready—begin! 

Aut (As they move.) 

We're playing a game 
That has no name 
But it’s very full of fun— 
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We march till four 

We run fouz more 

And lo—the game’s begun! 

(Enter from left Dieco CoLumsus, 
dressed as a royal page boy. He is 
sad, but when he sees the game, he 
brightens up and watches eagerly.) 

ALL 
Then swinging around 
We tap the ground 
And double quick we run— 

We make a stop, 

We take a hop, 

And lo—the game is done! 
(Laughing and chattering, they break 
up the circle, fanning themselves vig- 
orously—that is, all except ALONSO, 
who fans slowly, lazily. Maria sud- 
denly notices Dieco at the side.) 

Maria Who is that boy? 

Atonso (Scornfully.) That? That's 
Diego, the son of a crazy sailor. 

Marta (Puzzled.) The son of a crazy 
sailor? Then what is he doing here 
at court? 

Me.ina Their Majesties Ferdinand 
and Isabella have made him a page, 
in the service of their son Prince 
Juan. 

Maria He looks very nice. I'll talk 
to him. 

Atonso (Shocked, as Maria goes to- 
ward Disco.) But Maria—we don’t 
— (He sees she doesn’t care, so he 
stops.) (Dreco, seeing her coming, 
starts to cross the stage as if to avoid 
her.) 

Maria (Following him.) Good day 
to you, Diego. 

Dreco (Turning, polite but shy.) 
Good day to you. 

Maria My name is Maria. 

Dieco Good day to you, Maria. (He 


turns to go.) 

Maria Don’t ga I want to talk to 
you. 

Dieco (Halts, surprised.) They— 
(He indicates the others.) your 
friends—they hardly ever talk to me. 

Maria I don’t care. Tell me about 
your father. 

Dieco (Defiantly, as if expecting to be 
laughed at.) My father is Christo- 
pher Columbus. He has sailed across 
the Sea of Darkness to find a new 
way to the Indies. 

Atonso I told you, Maria. His father 
sails west to reach the east—says the 
earth is round! (He laughs and the 
others, except Maria, smile.) The 
son of a low-born, crazy sailor— 

Dieco (Stepping forward, clenching 
his fists.) My father is not crazy! 
He’s a great sailor. He will find 
the way! (Atonso backs away tim- 
idly and Maria slips between them 
to prevent a fight.) 

Maria (Friendly.) I hope he does, 
Diego. Then he will surely be a 
great man. 

Dieco You are—very good. 

Atonso (Scornfully.) Tell her about 
your grandfather, Diego. He was 
also a great man, eh? 

Dieco (Quietly now.) My grand- 
father was a weaver of cloth—and a 
good one, too. 

Atonso There, Maria. I told you— 
he’s just a low-born beggar. 

Maria You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, Alonso. Insulting a fine 
boy just because he is low-born! If 
his father comes back a great man, 
you'll talk differently. Wait and 
see! 

Aronso (Scornfully.) If he comes 





back. How long has he been gone 
now, this Christopher Columbus? 

Dieco (Sadly.) Almost eight months. 

Atonso Long enough to find most 
anything—if it can be found. He'll 
come back a failure—if he comes 
back at all. 

Dieco (Fiercely.) My father will 
come back—and he’ll bring much 
riches from the Indies! He'll come 
back—from a new world. 

Atonso Humph! He’s as crazy as 
his father. Let’s go on with our 
games, Maria. 

Maria (Glad to stop this talk.) Yes, 
let’s. (She turns suddenly to Dieco.) 
Will you play with us, Diego? (All 
show surprise.) 

MicueL He—play with us, Maria? 

Maria Certainly. He’s a fine boy. 


(The others look uncertain, but not 


ALONSO. ) 

Atonso (Haughtily.) I do not play 
with beggars. 

Maria (Angrily.) That’s enough from 
you, Alonso! His grandfather may 
have been a tailor, but you forget, 
a tailor is a useful man—he makes 
our clothes. 

ME.INA I never thought of that. 

Micuet Nor I. But it’s so. Then— 
a sailor is a useful man, too—he risks 
his life to bring us things we need. 

CaRLoTTA It wouldn’t be so nice— 
without tailors, would it? 

Roprico Or without sailors. 

Atonso Rubbish! That’s all very 
well, but—if his family is low-born, 
he does not play with us. 

Maria _ I have already invited him. If 
he does not play with you, then 
neither will I. (All are silent for a 
moment. ) 


Meuina (Slowly.) 
play with us. 

Micuet Yes.... 

CaRLOTTA Yes.... 

Roprico Let him play... . 

Atonso Very well then—but [ will 
not! 

Maria As you wish. You may watch, 
then. (ALoNso drops back sulkily.) 
Ready, now—form a circle! (They 
do so.) Join hands! (They do.) 
(Just as Marta is about to give the 
starting signal, a trumpet sounds a 
long note, off-stage right. They stand 
still, The trumpet blows again. They 
drop their hands and look to the 
right. The trumpet sounds for the 
third time. Enter a HERALD.) 

HeraLpD Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear 
ye! . . . Glory to Don Christopher 
Columbus, by Their Majesties’ com- 
mand, Admiral of the Ocean Sea, who 
has just returned safely from the 
Indies! He comes now to tell the 
King and Queen of his adventures. 
Glory to Don Christopher Colurabus 
... (He goes off left, but his voice 
can still be heard calling.) . . . by 
Their Majesties’ command, Admiral 
of the Ocean Sea. . . . (All turn to 
look at Dieco.) 

Disco (Dropping to his knees.) 
Thank God! My father is safe! (He 
rises.) 

Maria (Rushing to him.) 
glad, Diego! 

Orners And I!...AndI!... And 
I! ... 1 kmew he’d succeed! . . . So 
did I! 

Maria It’s wonderful, Diego! 

Atonso (Who has hung back, but 
now comes forward hesitantly.) I, 
er—your father seems a great man 


I say—let him 


I'm so 





after all, Diego. If only he were 
high-born. . . . (Again the trumpet 
sounds. All turn towards it.) 

CarLotta Look—a parade! 

Micuet It’s coming this way! 

Metina Coming to the palace! 

Dieco It’s my father’s parade. (They 
line up to watch it.) 

Atonso What queer looking crea- 
tures! Are they human? (Enter six 
INDIANS, two abreast. They wear 
feathers in their hair, and gold 
bracelets. They stride along with 
dignity, but stare about them at the 
children and at their surroundings.) 

Dieco I know—they must be men 
from the Indies! They’re Indians! 

Maria Indians! That’s a_ beautiful 
name. 

CarRLoTta Here come the sailors! 
(The InpiaANs go off at left. Enter 
six or more SaiLors, two abreast, 
wearing jerseys of various colors. 
Some have earrings in their ears and 
bright bandanas tied around their 
heads. Each carries a bright-hued 
stuffed parrot or monkey.) 

Meuina What lovely birds! 

Roprico And what funny little ani- 
mals! 

Micuet They’re stuffed. 

Marta They must come from the 
Indies too. 

Atonso They’re such queer-looking 
things. They would make nice pets. 

Marta Who’s that fine-looking man 
coming now? 

Disco (Proudly.) Oh—my father! 
My father! (He is too excited to say 
more.) 

Meutna Don Christopher Columbus! 
(The Samors go off left. Enter 
CHRISTOPHER CoLumsBus, looking 


very splendid in silk doublet, silk 
hose, and a fine hat. He holds him- 
self very straight, yet not stiffly. He 
looks proud and happy. His eyes 
range over the excited children.) 

Dieco (Running to him.) Father! 
Father! 

Cotumsus (Stopping, puts his arms 
around Disco and hugs him.) My 
son! My little Diego! (He takes a 
step back from him and inspects 
him.) You're a big fellow now, eh, 
Diego? 

Dieco Father—I’m so happy to see 
you back safe! 

Co_umsus And I’m happy to see you, 
son. (He puts an arm around 
Dieco’s shoulder.) Have you been 
well treated while I was away? Have 
you found friends? 

Dieco (After a moment’s hesitation.) 
Oh, yes, father—many friends. . . . 
Here are some of them. (He indi- 
cates the boys and girls.) 

Cotumsus (Smiling.) They look very 
nice. 

Dieco Father—could I—would you—? 
(He hesitates.) 

Cotumspus (Kindly.) What is it, 
Diego? Come, speak up. 

Dieco Could we—march with you? 

Cotumsus (With a smile.) I don’t 
see why not—if they’re friends of 
yours. 

Dieco (Excited and happy.) Come 
on, friends! Maria—Melina—Car- 
lotta— (As he calls each name, the 
delighted girl steps up to form a row 
of three before CoLumBus. MIGUEL 
and Roprico eagerly await their 
turn, but A.onso, looking very un- 
happy, drops back. He does not ex- 
pect Disco will want him.) 
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Dueco (Calling.) Miguel—Rodrigo— 
(The two boys happily take their 
places between the girls and Cotum- 
Bus. ALoNnso drops back a little more 
as Dieco looks at him in silence for 
a few moments. Deco is thinking of 
ALonso’s snobbish attitude towards 
him before. ALONso cannot face him, 
and sadly turns away to go.) (Call- 
ing.) —and— Alonso! (ALONSO 
turns, surprised. Then a smile ap- 


pears on his face, and he hurries into 
the boys’ row.) 

Cotumsus All ready, my son? 

Dieco (Smiling.) My friends and I 
—we’re all ready, Admiral. (He takes 
his place beside his father. CoLumBus 
raises his hand. Off-stage, the trum- 
pet sounds. They start marching. 
Slowly the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


The Coral Sead 


by Fannie R. Ross 


Cast of Characters 
PAUL 
Patsy 
THe Farry Queen 
THe TALKING SHELL 
Prince RicHARD 
SPITFIRE , 
PETERKIN 
WHISKAWAY 
PING 
Pun 
Famrnies and Eves 


. Fairies 





Scene I 
In the garden on a summer afternoon. 
(Patsy and Paut enter.) 
Patsy Paul, isn’t the garden beautiful 
today. It looks just like a fairy 
garden. 


Paut 0, you and your fairy gardens 


again. Haven't I told you before 
that there aren’t such things as 
fairies! 

Patsy Well, last night I dreamt that 
a fairy was coming to see us today. 
I wish that dream would come true. 

Paut Bah! You and your dreams! 
You’re always dreaming about fairies 
and their gardens. 

Patsy I’m sure there must be fairies, 
for I’ve read about them in books. 
They can do such wonderful things. 
[ shall always believe in fairies. 

Paut Well, I don’t believe in fairies 
now, and I don’t suppose I ever shall. 

Patsy Well, I do. 

Paut Well, I don’t. 

Patsy Please don’t argue, Paul. ! 
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am sure something will happen to 
convince you. Let’s pick some flow- 
ers for Mother. Will you help, Paul? 

Paut Yes, I suppose so. (They pick 
flowers for their bouquet. Soft strains 
of music fill the air. Patsy stops 
and listens.) 

Patsy Paul, did you hear that? 

Pau Hear what? Fairies again? 

Patsy Listen! (Strains of music 
grow louder.) 

Paut Oh! There it is. 
is beautiful, isn’t it? (The Fairy 
QuEEN enters. Both children are 
very much startled. QUEEN calls to 
them.) 

Queen Patsy, Paul. 

Patsy Oh, Paul, a real fairy! 

QueEN I am queen of the Fairy King- 
dom in the Land of Truth which is 
on the island of Kindness. I have 
a secret from fairyland to tell you 
both. Come nearer. (Famy QuEEN 
moves to the center of stage. PAUL 
stands at her right, Patsy at her 
left.) A short time ago Prince 
Richard was spirited away from his 
castle. He had been sitting in his 
beautiful garden, when he was sud- 
denly startled by the sound of a wee 
voice. Looking down he saw a 
strange gnome among the flowers. 
“Good day to you, Prince Richard,” 
piped the gnome. Prince Richard 
was so astonished at seeing the crea- 
ture that he did not notice two evil 

. fairies stealing up behind him. With 
black magic they overpowered him 
and carried him off to their home 
under the sea. 

Paut What an adventure it would be 
to rescue him! 

Queen Are you willing to go with my 


I hear it. It 


fairy subjects to save Prince Richard? 

Pau and Patsy Take us with you, 
oh, take us with you, kind Fairy 
Queen. 

Queen (Claps her hands and calls:) 
Ping, Pun, Whiskaway, Peterkin. 
(Famres enter.) Here come the 
others of my fairy band. 

Patsy Do you believe in fairies now, 
Paul? 

Paut But perhaps I am dreaming! 

Queen No, Paul, you are wide awake. 
(Turning to Patsy.) Do you remem- 
ber the dream I whispered to you last 
night? 

Patsy About the Talking Shell! that 
carries you safely to the bottom of 
the sea? You said it is hidden in this 
garden. 

Queen (Nodding.) Let us find the 
Talking Shell. (They scatter for the 
search. A strange voice is heard. 
SHELL is seen moving to the center 
of stage. All gather about it.) 

SHett I will take you all to the home 
of the Evil Fairies under the sea. 
Listen carefully to what I tell you. 
Carry me to the shore and put me 
into the sea. I shall sail out to where 
the water is knee deep. Wade out to 
join me, climb upon my back and we 
shall go down, down, down, to the 
bottom. 

QueEN (Turning to those about her.) 
Make haste before dusk overtakes us. 

Curtain 
Scene II 

Under the sea. Green background 
with evidences of seaweed and sealife 
—shells, starfish and other strangely 
shaped fish. 

Spitrire (Slowly awakens from sleep. 
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Stretches and talks drowsily to him- 
self.) I wonder how long I’ve slept. 
I don’t suppose anybody will ever 
come to rescue the prince. Ho! 
Hum! What a life. (Hears music 
in the distance. Listens.) What 
strange sounds! I must warn the 
king at once. (CHILDREN, QUEEN and 
Goop Fairies enter before SpitFrire 
has had time to escape. He is forced 
to hide behind a growth of seaweed. 
Meanwhile the CHILDREN gaze admir- 
ingly about at their surroundings.) 

Paut Isn’t this a beautiful country? 
It is hard to believe that it is the 
abode of the Evil Fairies. 

Patsy Just look at these lovely shells. 
(She stoops and picks one from the 
floor, examining the colors and hold- 
ing the shell to her ear.) What 
lovely colors! Such beautiful pur- 
ples, greens, pinks, and coral! 


QueEN It is indeed too lovely a king- 
dom for the Evil Fairies to .rule. 


Paut (Looks about him.) Look at 
that swaying seaweed! It seems to 
be dancing. 

Queen See, it parts! 
lurking there. 

PauL We must find the one who spies 
upon us. Follow me. (All move 
forward to the place in the seaweed 
where the opening has been noticed. 
SpitFirE, having become aware of his 
danger, darts from cover. The QUEEN 
and her train notice his dim form 
gliding away.) 

Queen That is Spitfire, an enemy spy. 
He will go now and tell the king that 
we are here to rescue the prince. 

Paut Now all our hopes for rescuing 
Prince Richard are defeated. 

Patsy We have enemies everywhere. 


Someone is 


Paut They will soon be upon us, and 
we are not prepared to fight. 

Queen Fear not. These wicked fairies 
cannot live in the presence of the 
Fairy Queen of the Kingdom of 
Truth. 

PeTeRKIN (Looking offstage and 
pointing with his hand.) I see them 
coming. They are armed and their 
number so great they cannot be 
counted. 

Queen They are here. (Calmly.) 
Gather behind me. (She chants.) 

Workers of evil, 

Held by my charm, 

Your power no longer 

Can do any harm. 
(During this chant the Evi Farries 
slowly drop to the ground, one by 
one.) 

Curtain 
Scene III 

The same as Scene I. 

Time An hour later. (Curtain rises 
and the Evi Fairies are seen lying 
about on the ground. Pavut and 
Patsy look at the fallen foe while 
the Fares search for PRINCE 
RICHARD. ) 

PauL What enormous ears this evil 
creature has! 

Patsy Such teeth I have never seen 
before. They are like the fangs of 
a wolf, 

Queen I shall soon banish this ugly 
vision. (She says.) 

Ugly creatures 
Vanish! 
With your weird features 
Gruesome. 
Doing nought but wrong, 
Vanish! 
Waiskaway (Who has been roaming 


es 





about, whispers excitedly.) Come 
hither! Come hither! (Pau, Patsy 
and the Fairies crowd around him. 
They listen intently.) Does not this 
sound like a mortal in distress? 

Queen It is the voice of Prince Rich- 
ard. We must rescue him at once! 

Paut Tell me, wise Peterkin, what is 
that dazzling light yonder? It fair- 
ly blinds me. 

Peterkin That light comes from Des- 
olation Rock, the home of the Evil 
Fairies. No adventurous mortal who 
has tried to learn the secrets of these 
Evil Beings has ever been known to 
return to earth. 

Paut Why? 

PeTerKIN Sailors are lured by the 
beautiful light shining from under- 
neath the waters. 

Patsy Then what happens to them, 
Peterkin? 

PeTERKIN They turn their ships in the 
direction of these weird rays only to 
be dashed against the barren crags 
of this fearful rock. 

Patsy and Paut How terrifying! 

PETERKIN (PETERKIN turns to PUN.) 
Make haste, Pun, don your crystal 
cap and clear away this treacherous 
light. (Pun dons cap, waves arms 
rhythmically and says: ) 

Light, light, fade and dim, 

Light, light, dim and fade, 

O crystal cap, with unseen power, 
This treacherous light devour. 

Patsy What is that 
against the rock? 
PeterKIN (To Pinc.) Nimble Ping, 
send out your magic rays and bring 
this rock nearer to us. (PING moves 

fingers in and out and says:) 
Magic Ray 


moving form 


Of silvery light, 
Bring the Rock 
Within our sight. 
Clearer, clearer, 
Nearer, nearer. 

Att ‘Tis the prince! ‘Tis the prince! 

Queen Come hither, brave Peterkin, 
and you too, nimble Ping, and 
sprightly Pun. Mount my swiftest 
sea-horse and do not return until you 
bring back to us our beloved Prince 
Richard. 

PeTERKIN, Pinc and Pun (Jn unison, 
bowing deeply.) We are off to do 
your bidding, gracious Queen. (They 
chant the following and vanish:) 

Fearless are we, 

Your gallant three, 
We’re off on our quest 
To victory. 

Queen My trusty subjects will not fail 
me in their quest. Whiskaway, climb 
upon the back of yonder dolphin, 
ride to the edge of the great crag 
which juts out from Desolation Rock 
and be ready to carry back to me 
the news of victory. (WHISKAWAY 
makes a deep bow and disappears.) 
And now, let us while away the time 
by dancing to the sound of sweet 
music. (Dance of E.ves and Fairies. 
CHILDREN dance with them. At close 
of dance, WHISKAWAY enters.) 

Paut and Patsy (Excitedly.) Whisk- 
away! Whiskaway! 

Queen What news, good Whiskaway? 

Wuiskaway (Bowing deeply before 
the Queen.) Your Gracious Majesty, 
I am happy to report that Peterkin, 
Ping and Pun were victorious and 
are now on their way with Prince 
Richard to the Garden of Patsy and 
Paul. 
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Queen That is indeed good news, 
Whiskaway. But tell me how my 
gallant subjects conquered the foe. 

Wuiskaway Aye, that I will, Your 
Majesty. As I took up my watch 
behind a rock, there was no one in 
sight but Prince Richard. His wrists 
and ankles were tightly bound and 
his calls for help were growing weak- 
er and weaker. 


Patsy Poor Prince Richard! 
Wuiskaway Suddenly there appeared 


out of the air, two weird and ugly 
creatures. With a strange, crawling 
movement they approached close to 
Prince Richard. Standing on either 
side of him they shrieked in shrill, 
piercing voices: “The Coral Bead, 
The Coral Bead! Reveal its hiding 


place, if you wish to live.” 
PauL They shall pay for this! 


WuisKaway They were about to fall 
upon the Prince, when suddenly a 
pure blue light followed by a crystal 
light fell upon the evil creatures. 
Then I knew that close by were 
Peterkin, Ping, and Pun. They had 
carried with them the lights of Truth 
and Kindness which Your Gracious 
Majesty has given to all your fol- 
lowers. The hideous beings shriv- 
elled to bits and floated away. 

Att Hail, Peterkin, Ping, and Pun. 

Patsy And then—good Whiskaway! 

WuiskawaAy Then they unbound 
Prince Richard, wrapped the invisible 
cloak around him and floated away 
to your Garden in the Land of 
Mortals. 


Farry Queen Let us follow them. 


(They sway rhythmically as curtain 
falls.) 


Scene IV 

The garden. (Enter Prince Ricwarp, 
Pinc, and Pun.) 

Pinc Your Royal Highness must be 
very weary. Rest awhile in this 
lovely garden. 

Pun Her Gracious Majesty, our Fairy 
Queen, will soon be here. 

Prince Ricwarp Is not this the garden 
of Paul and Patsy? 

Pun (Pun begins to laugh and dance 
about comically.) Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Ha! (Mimics Paut.) There are no 
such things as fairies! Bah! You're 
always talking about fairies. He'll 
sing another tune after this, you may 
well believe. (Sound of music heard 
coming nearer.) 

Pinc “Tis the Fairy Queen. (They 
come forward as the QUEEN and her 
followers enter. Prince RIcHARD 
bows deeply before the QUEEN.) 

Prince Ricnarp Accept my deepest 
gratitude, Gracious Queen, for my re- 
lease from the Evil Beings who had 
captured me. I bring back to you 
the Coral Bead which you gave me 
for safe-keeping until your return 
from the Land of the Rainbow 
Fairies. (Bows. Gives the QuEEN 
the Coral Bead.) 

QueEN It was the wicked gnome, Spit- 
fire, who brought the news of the 
King to the Gnomes and Goblins 
who dwell upon Desolation Rock. 

Patsy (Curtseying.) Why is the Cor- 
al Bead so precious, Your Majesty? 

QueeN The Coral Bead gives to the 
Fairy Folk the power to overcome 
and conquer an enemy. Had the 
King of the Gnomes and Goblins ob- 
tained the Coral Bead, he would have 
destroyed our kingdom. 
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Paut But Prince Richard, how did you 
conceal the Coral Bead? 

Prince Ricnarp In my ring. A secret 
spring at the side opens a small space 
just large enough to hold the Coral 


Bead. (A church bell tolls five 
times.) 
Queen Dusk will soon be upon us. 


We must depart. Come, Prince Rich- 
ard. We shall bring you safely back 
to the castle. (Takes Prince Ricnu- 
ARD’s arm.) Farewell, Paul. Fare- 
well, Patsy. 

Fares Farewell, Paul. Farewell, 
Patsy. (They disappear in various 
directions. Pauw and Patsy look at 


each other in a bewildered way. 
Pau rubs his eyes.) 

Pau. It’s all true, isn’t it, Patsy? 

Patsy I’m sure it’s true. 

Paut Do you think we shall ever see 
them again? 

Patsy We shall if we believe in them 
hard enough. There are the flowers 
we picked for mother. 

Pau Let’s bring them to her. (Picks 
them up.) Patsy, there’s one thing 
I know without a doubt. 

Patsy And what’s that? 

Paut_ I know that I am hungry. 


CURTAIN 


Tommie Takes His Medicine 


by Bernard Hirshberg 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 
New York City 


Cast of Characters 
TEACHER 
TomMMIE 


From eight to twelve members of the 
class. 


Scene Any classroom. TEACHER’s desk 
right. Twelve chairs to left of desk. 
When curtain opens, some six or 
eight members of the class are in the 
room; some seated, reading; others 


conversing. Two more members 
enter, right, one of them going to 
seat, takes out a book and busies him- 
self, the other joining the group that 
is conversing. TEACHER enters right, 
the group tiat is standing disbands, 
and each of the pupils goes to his 
seat. The class puts away books and 
gives attention to TEACHER. 

TeacHEeR Good morning, class! 

Ciass Good morning, Miss Sterling! 
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TEACHER Before we commence our 
day’s work, I want to say a few words 
about our class-spirit. I’ve been very 
pleased with the efforts and spirit of 
this class, and I hope that you will 
keep it up. (Epira raises hand.) 
What is it, Edith? 

EpitH How can we keep our class- 
spirit when Tommie’s in the class? 
He spoils things for us. 

TEACHER That’s true, too. 
raises hand.) Yes, Philip? 

Puitip This week he has lost his pen- 
cil twice, came to school without his 
lesson book three times, misplaced 
his pen half a dozen times, and came 
late four times. 

STELLA He’s tardy already. 

James I bet he comes late again. 

TeacHEeR Yes, we'd better do some- 
thing about Tommie. Let’s see, what 
can we do. (All think.) I think I 

Listen to this. You, 


(PHILIP 


have a plan. 
James, keep watch at the window, 
and as soon as you see him coming, 
let us know. The rest of you, come 


around the desk. (James to window; 
the others group around desk; 
TEACHER in whisper explains her 
plan.) 

James Here he comes! (TEACHER 
motions them to seats; all sit; 
Tommie enters right; his hair is dis- 
hevelled, he has no tie, and he gives 
the appearance of just having 
tumbled out of bed; sneaks to seat.) 

TEACHER Now that Tommie’s here 
we'll start the morning work. The 
first lesson will be an oral composi- 
tion lesson. Each of you make be- 
lieve you are a living pencil, or an 
inkwell that can talk, or a text book. 
Begin your composition with the 


words: “If I were a fountain pen,” 
or, “If I were an eraser,” and so 
forth, and develop the topic into a 
composition. Are there any volun- 
teers? (Business of hand-raising.) 
All right, Edith, you be the first. 

EpirH_ If I were a pencil, I would not 
want to belong to Tommie. I would 
not work for Tommie because he al- 
ways mistreats his pencil. He chews 
on one end of me, and doesn’t re- 
alize that it hurts. He cleans his 
finger nails with me, and breaks my 
point. Sometimes he drums on his 
desk with me and that disturbs the 
other pupils. Even though I would 
desire to serve him well, he would 
not appreciate my efforts, and that 
is why I would not want to belong 
to Tommie. (EpITH resumes seat, as 
Tommie makes a face at her. Other 
hands are raised.) 

TEACHER You wish to be next, Peter? 

Peter If I were a penholder I would 
throw out all the penpoints that 
Tommie would place into my mouth. 
I like to take good care of the pen- 
points that are entrusted to me. But 
Tommie mistreats his penpoints. He 
tries to print with them on walls of 
houses and benches. Once he even 
wrote his name an a baseball bat 
with his penpoint. Therefore, be- 
cause he is so cruel to them, if I 
were a penholder I would throw 
away all the penpoints that Tommie 
would give to me. (PETER sits as 
Tommie makes a fist at him. Business 
of hands.) 

TEACHER Mabel? 

Maser If I were an inkwell I would 
not wish to serve Tommie. I like 
to be kept clean and covered, so that 
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no dirt or dust can fill my throat. 
Tommie never keeps his inkwell 
covered, he stuffs them with 
crumbled paper and little bits of 
blotters feel choked. 
Therefore, no Tommie for me! 
(MaBeL sits as TOMMIE grows 
thoughtful. Business of hands. 
TEACHER nods, and Joun, Mary and 
FRED rise to speak.) 
Joun, Mary and FRED 
ly.) 
not care to be used by Tommie. 
Tommie is always cruel to his text- 
books. He never covers them, and 
on rainy days they catch cold. He 
puts a strap around them so that 
they can’t breathe and are almost 
strangled. . . . He makes believe his 
textbooks may be used for a chair 


and 


until they 


( Simultaneous- 
If we were textbooks we would 


Once he even 
threw his book at another boy. Let 
someone throw him about, and see 
how he likes it. Were he to treat 
us nicely we would be good friends 
to him. 

Joun If I were a textbook, I would 
teach him how to add and subtract. 

Mary I would teach him all about the 
Indians and Balboa’s voyage, and 
Perry’s dash to the Pole. 

Fred I would show him pictures of 
the children from China and from 
Italy and Peru, and the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. 

Joun, Mary and Frep 


and sits on them. 


(The three 


simultaneously.) We could be of 
help to Tommie were he to treat us 
nicely, but because he isn’t inclined 
that way, we would not care to be 
the textbooks that belong to Tommie. 
(The three sit. Tommie’s hand goes 


up.) 

TeacHeR Do you wish to recite, 
Tommie? 

Tommie Yes, ma’am. (Goes up front.) 


All of the pupils that have spoken 
have begun their compositions with 
the words: “If I were... .,” so I will 
do the same. My topic will be: “If 
I were a fool.” If I were a fool, I 
would not know that this composition 
lesson was a scheme to show up all 
my faults. If I were a fool, I would 
grow angry and have a fight with 
the boys who spoke, and would prob- 
ably give them each a black eye! If 
I were a fool, I would continue do- 
ing the things that have been mer- 
tioned. But I do not want to be a 
fool, so I want to say that I thank 
you all for showing me the error of 
my ways, and I promise that from 
now on | shall know better and, in 
the future, will honor my pen and 
my pencil, and my books. (As class 
applauds TOMMIE resumes seat. FRED 
runs over and pats TOMMIE on 
shoulder as TeEacHeER holds up a new 
pen and pencil for Tommie. TomMMIE 
rises. ) 
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Part Four 


Vocabulary Builders 





Pyrrhic Victory 


A Five-Minute Skit for Classroom Presentation 


Cast of Characters 
Jor 
Jim 
Pyrruus, King of Epirus 
Cingas, his General and right-hand man 
LEONATUS, another of his generals 
MiL0, another of his generals 
SERVANT 
Two Sotpiers of the Guard 


Scene Two chairs and a small table. 
Enter two boys, Joe and Jim. Joe is 
reading a newspaper. Jim drops 
lazily into a chair. 


Joe (Reading.) “. 
fighting, the attackers were success- 
ful. But it is likely to prove a 
Pyrrhic victory . . .” (He pro- 
nounces the “y” in “Pyrrhic” as in 
“lyre”. . . . He stops reading and 
looks up.) Say, Jim, what’s a 
“Pyrrhic victory?” 

Jim How do you spell it? 

Joe (Looking at the paper.) 
r-h-i-c, 

Jum Oh—you mean a Pyrrhic victory. 


(He pronounces the “y” properly 


short.) 

Joe Okay—Pyrrhic victory. What is 
it? 

Jim Well—it’s sort of—well, it’s when 
you win, you lose. 

Joe When you win, you lose? I don’t 
get it. (He sits down.) Do you 
mean a frame-up? 

Jim No—it’s on the level. 


two schoolboys 


. . After heavy 


P.y-r- 


But look. 


There’s a boxing champ—say Joe 
Louis. He has a match with a tough 
challenger. He licks the challenger, 
but it’s a hard fight, and he comes 
out of it in terrible shape himself. 
In fact, he’s in such a condition 
after his victory, that it is doubtful 
whether he will ever win another 
fight. The match that he won, be- 
cause it took so much out of him 
was what would be called a Pyrrhic 
victory. 

Joe Huh! That's interesting. How 
do you suppose it got that name? 
Jim Oh, it was named after an ancient 

Greek king or general or somebody. 

Joe Let’s look it up in the encyclo- 
pedia. It ought to be an interesting 
story. 

Jim (Lazily.) Sure. 
and tell me about it. 

Jot (Hurrying off left.) Yl be right 
back. (Jim gets up, lines up the two 
chairs to face each other, sits in one 
and stretches his legs to rest across 
the seat of the other. Just as he 
seems to be dozing off, Jor hurries in 
with a book.) 1 found it.—Say, what 
goes on here? 

Jim (Sitting up and pushing the other 
chair at him.) How was I to know 
you'd be so quick about it?” 

Joe Oh... Well, it says here that 
Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus—that’s 
in Greece—in the year 281 B.C., was 
asked by the people of Tarentum, a 


You read it, 
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Greek settlement in southern Italy, 
to help them fight the Romans. He 
sailed over with an army, and twenty 
fighting elephants—animals the Ro- 
mans had never seen before. He met 
the Romans at the River Sirus, near 
Heraclea. The battle was fierce, and 
lasted till sunset. Then.... (As he 
begins the sentence, “He sailed over 
...y» he and Jim get up and walk 
slowly to the left, leaving the space 
free for the next scene. When he 
finishes reading, he and Jim are at 
the side, and go off... . There is a 
short pause. Then, from the right, 
enter two Soldiers in ancient Greek 
helmets, with shields on their arms 
and long spears. They take their 
places at each side of the table, 
standing at attention with their spear 
ends resting on the ground. A ser- 
vant enters and covers the table with 
a long purple cloth. Then he steps 
back. From the right enters KiNG 
PyRRHUS, wearing a golden helmet, 
attended by his generals CingEas and 
LeonatTus. Pyrruus is very tired; 
he can hardly walk. He carries his 
sword in hand. When he has gone 
three or four paces, he turns and, 
shielding his eyes with his free hand, 
looks back over the battlefield. Satis- 
fied, he sheathes his sword and goes 
wearily to the table, where he seats 
himself with the help of Cineas. 
Cineas and Leonatus have stayed 
close to him all the time, ready to 
keep him from falling.) 

Pyrruus Thank you, Cineas. I am 
very weary. That was the hardest 
battle I ever fought. 

Cineas_ And the bloodiest, O Pyrrhus. 

Pyrruus (Sadly.) I The 


know. 


field is covered with corpses, and the 
river runs with blood. 

Leonatus The blood of Romans as 
well as Greeks, O Pyrrhus. And we 


won. 


Pyrruus (Grimly.) We... won. 
—Cineas! 

Cineas Yes, sire? 

Pyrruus Have you made your esti- 


mate of our losses? 

Cineas (Looking off towards the bat- 
tlefield.) Yes, sire. 

Pyrruus Then—I am ready for your 
report. But wait—here comes Gen- 
eral Milo, who pursued the retreating 
Romans. (MuiLo enters from right, 
his uniform dusty and disarrayed. 
He salutes Pyrruvus.) Well, General 
Milo—what news? 

Mito Congratulations, O Pyrrhus! 
The enemy flees so fast, I believe 
they will not stop before they reach 


Rome itself. A most glorious vic- 
tory! 

Pyrruus (Bitterly.) Glorious, in- 
deed. . . . Cineas, what were our 
losses ? 


Cingeas We entered battle with 20,000 
foot soldiers, 3,000 horsemen, and 
2,000 archers. And, of course, our 
twenty fighting elephants. . . . The 
elephants, thanks to the gods, came 
through unharmed. But we lost 
about half the foot soldiers, almost 
half the horsemen—and most of our 
officers. 

Pyrruus Did you hear that, Milo? 

Mito But we gained victory! 

Pyrraus Hm, yes. A Pyrrhic victory. 
. . . (He rises and says slowly.) 
Another such victory, and I shall be 
undone. 


THE END 
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Achilles’ Heel 


A Ten-Minute Skit for Classroom Presentation 


Characters 
Ep \ wo brothers 
Jack 


Dap, their father 

AcniLies, Greek wariior 

AGAMEMNON, commander of the Greek 
army 

CaLcnas, the seer 

Opvesnus t Greek elders 

NESTOR 

Three Messengers 


Scene In centre, a table and three 
chairs. The middle chair is occupied 
by Ep’s and Jacx’s Dap. He is read- 


ing an evening newspaper. Enter 


Ep from right. 


Ep Hello, dad. 

Dap (Looking up.) Hello, Ed. How 
were the movies? 

Ep (Going to the table.) Oh, fair. 
. . » I guess you'd say it was just 
about tolerable. (He takes a seat. 
His Dap resumes reading.) 

Ep Dad, may I see the paper after 
you finish it? 

Dap (Without looking up.) Certainly. 

Ep (After a pause.) The newsreel 
was pretty interesting, though. 

Dap (Without looking up.) Was it? 

Ep Certainly was. One of the things 
it showed was a panzer division in 


action. (Pause.) But the commen- 
tator said something I didn’t get, dad. 

Dap (Without looking up.) What 
was it? 

Ep Oh, he said that (Slowly.) lack of 
oil may turn out to be their “Achilles’ 
heel.” . . . Dad, what has oil got to 
do with a heel? 

Dav (Looking up, smiling.) Nowa- 
days it’s oil that makes military 
machines go ’round, son. As for the 
Achilles’ heel—that’s a term which 
goes back to a very old story. 

Ep It does? Would you tell it to me, 
when you finish your paper? 

Dap (Putting the paper down.) I'll 
tell it to you now, while you're so 
interested. (Jack rushes in from 
the right.) 

Jack I made it! 

Ep Made what, Jack? 

Dav Hello, son. 

Jack (Breathlessly.) Hello, Dad. (To 
Ep.) Why, I got home in time to 
hear “Superman” on the radio. In 
fact, I’m seven minutes ahead of 
time! 

Ep Superman, Superman—what’s so 
wonderful about Superman? 

Jack (Shocked.) What’s—what’s so 
wonderful about Superman, did you 
say? (Sarcastically.) Nothing much, 
I suppose—all he does is save 
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people from crooks and killers. He 
goes through fire and water, gas and 
machine-gun bullets—and comes out 
without a scratch, And you say, 
what’s so wonderful about Superman! 

Ep How about it, dad? This Super- 
man is supposed to have such a 
tough skin, nothing can break 
through it. If nothing can harm 
him, what’s so brave about him? 
He’s never really running any risk— 
he’s a sure winner every time. What 
do you say, dad? 

Dap (Smiling a little.) Maybe you've 
got something there, Ed. Anyhow, 
both of you should be interested to 
know that this Superman is old 
stuff. 

Jack (Challengingly.) What do you 
mean, dad? Superman only started 
lately. 

Dap I was just going to tell Ed a 
story—about Achilles’ heel. And it 
seems to tie right in with this little 
argument. 

Jack How’s that? Who’s Achilles? 

Dap Well—you might say he was 
Superman the First. He’s supposed 
to have lived over three thousand 
years ago. 

Ep You mean—nothing could harm 
him, either? 

Dap Almost. Let me get on with the 
story. And when I’m through, you’ll 
know what an “Achilles’ heel” means 
—a very useful thing to know, too. 

Jack All right, dad—but (Anziously.) 
will you finish in time for Superman? 

Dap (Smiling.) Sure. . . . Well, 
about three thousand years ago, the 
Greeks and the Trojans had a war. 
For ten years the Greeks besieged 
the city of Troy. In the fighting out- 


side the city walls, many of the finest 
warriors on both sides were killed. 

Ep Achilles too? 

Jack (With scorn for Ep.) How could 
he, if he was a Superman? 

Dap Don’t rush me. . . . The bravest, 
the most handsome, and the swiftest 
of the Greeks was Achilles. He 
never lost a battle, whether he was 
fighting a single heroic enemy or a 
whole company. It looked as though 
nothing could kill him. And there 
was a reason: when Achilles was a 
baby, his mother, the sea-goddess 
Thetis, tried to protect him from an 
evil prophecy by dipping him in the 
River Styx. (He rises and, accom- 
panied by Ep and Jack, walks slow- 
ly towards the left as he continues.) 
The water of this river was magical 
—it made whatever skin it touched 
invulnerable, that is, nothing could 
penetrate or harm it. 

Jack Oh—then that’s how be became 
a Superman. 

Dap So Achilles won victory after 
victory—until one day, Agamemnon 
and other leaders of the Greek army 
watched him prepare to go out, as 
usual, to encounter the enemy. . . . 
(He is now at the side. All three 
exit left... . From the right enter 
AGAMEMNON, CatcnHas, Opyssevs, 
Nestor and ACHILLES, who carries a 
large shield and a sword. They wear 
helmets. Going to the table, AGa- 
MEMNON sits in the middle chair. 
Opysseus and Nestor occupy the 
other chairs. CALCHAS goes to the 
left of the table; ACHILLES stops at 
right of it and tests the edge of his 
sword with his fingers.) 

AcamMemnon Achilles, do you never 





na, 


tire of battle? 

Acuittes I shall not rest, O Aga- 
memnon, till my dearest friend, 
Patrocles, is avenged. 

Opysseus But you have since slain 
Hector, the mightiest of the Trojans, 
and Memnon the valiant, who came 
from Ethiopia, and countless lesser 
foes. ... 

AcHILLEs It is not enough, Odysseus! 

CatcHas Beware, Achilles! I, Cal- 
chas the seer, warn you: by an evil 
prophecy, the menace of death hangs 
over even you. 


Acuittes (Scornfully.) Save your 


warnings for those who have use for 
them. 
right.) 
AGAMEMNON Calchas—why do you say 
Achilles can suffer harm? He has 
of the 


I go to battle. (He exits 


been dipped in the waters 
River Styx! 

Catcnas I only know, O Agamem- 
non—what was prophesied, must be 
fulfilled. (Enter from right a Mes- 
SENGER. ) 

MESSENGER I bring news of the battle, 
O Agamemnon! 

AGAMEMNON Speak, Messenger. 
fares Achilles? 

MESSENGER The Trojans fall beneath 
his blade like leaves from autumn 
trees, O Agamemnon! 

AGAMEMNON (Pleased.) Thanks for 
your news, Messenger. You may go. 
(MESSENGER bows and exits.) (Smil- 
ing.) What say you now, Calchas? 

CatcnHas His doom awaits. It is 
prophesied. (Seconp MESSENGER 
enters.) 

Seconp Messencer I bring news of 
the battle, O Agamemnon! 

AGAMEMNON Speak, Messenger. How 


How 


fares Achilles? 

Seconp Messencer The Trojans fall 
beneath his blade like ripe-cut wheat, 
O Agamemnon! 

AGAMEMNON (Creatly pleased. ) 
Thanks for your news, Messenger. 
You may go. (MESSENGER bows and 
exits.) (Triumphantly.) How now, 
Calchas? Achilles triumphs! 

Catcnas His doom awaits. 
prophesied. 

AGAMEMNON Bah! The waters of the 
magic river protect him— (/n rushes 
Tuirp Messencer, breathless.) 

Turrp MeEssENcER I bring news of the 
battle, O Agamemnon! 

AGAMEMNON (Smiling.) Speak, Mes- 
senger. 

Tuirp MesseNncer An arrow from the 
bow of Prince Paris of Troy, guided 
by the sun-god Apollo, pierced the 
heel of the mighty Achilles. Woe, 
O Agamemnon, woe! Achilles... 
lies dead! (AGAMEMNON, OpyssEUS 
and NEsToR rise in dismay.) 

AcaMeMNon But that cannot 
Achilles was invulnerable! 

Nestor (Sadly.) Our mightiest war- 
rior—fallen. 

Catcnas The prophecy is fulfilled, O 
Agamemnon. 

AGAMEMNON But how— 

Catcnas He was mortal—and each 
mortal man has at least his one spot 
of weakness. . . . When the mother of 
Achilles dipped him in the Styx, she 
held him by the heel. That heel was 
thus the one spot not touched by the 
magic water. Through that door, 
death entered. 

AGAMEMNON Through . . . Achilles’ 
eee os". 


It is 


be! 


THE END 





Part Five 


Radio Plays 





The Statue Speaks 


A Radio Play for Statue of Liberty Day 
October 28, 1941 


by Bernard Reines 


Music 
fade.) 

NarRATOR Have you ever stopped be- 
fore some famous painting or statue 
and wished it would come to life and 
tell you its story? . . . Take, for 
example, the most famous immigrant 
to these our United States . . . she 
who, standing graciously on an island 
in New York harbor, holds aloft the 
torch of freedom as she smiles a 
welcome to all who come here seek- 
ing that for which she was named 
. . « Liberty. . . . If the Statue of 
Liberty could talk. ... 

Music (A few bars of “America”: 
fade.) 

NaRRATOR It is the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 28, 1941. Today there have been 
many visitors to the statue. .. . Many 
feet have climbed the stairs inside, 
have gone up to the observation plat- 
form in the head of the monument. 
. .. Many eyes have looked out from 
this high place on a beautiful view 
of the shore-line. . . . And, as closing 
time comes, the last of the visitors, 
young Tom and Julie, are on their 
way downstairs to the exit. In the 


(One stanza of “America”: 


eastern doorway, they halt as a tablet 
catches their eye. .. . 

Jutire Look, Tom . . . we were too 
excited to notice this tablet on our 
way up. 

Tom What does it say, Julie? 

Jute Let’s see... . (Reading.) “A 
gift from the people of the Republic 
of France to the people of the 
United States, this statue of Liberty 
enlightening the World commemo- 
rates the alliance of the two nations 
in achieving the independence of the 
United States of America, and attests 
their abiding friendship. . . . Auguste 
Bartholdi, sculptor. . . . Inaugurated 
October 28, A.D. 1886.” 

Tom Aw, I knew France gave it to 
us. I read about it. 

Junie So did I. . . . But there must 
be lots more to it than just that. 

Tom Here’s the exit. Ladies first. 

Jute (Fading slightly.) Thank you, 
Tom. 

Tom (Fading in slightly.) She sure 
looks tall from right outside. 

Jutie She’s quite a lady. . . . (Struck 
by a sudden thought.) Tom.... 

Tom Yes, Julie? 


th. 





rn 


rs 


Jute The date on the tablet... . 
October 28, 1886... . 

Tom Was it? ... Why, today’s Octo- 
ber 28. 

Jute That makes today sort of ... 
her birthday! 

Tom (Smiling.) That’s right. Let’s 
see now. .. . She’s fifty-five years old 
today. 

Jute Don’t you think... 
to wish her... . 

Tom Sure! 

Tom and Jue (Shouting.) 

... happy... returns... 

Statue (After a short pause: on filter 
throughout: off: slowly.) Thank 
... you... friends... 

Tom (After a pause, puzzled.) Julie 
—who said that? 

Jute (Astonished.) I... 1 don’t 
know. .. . It sounded like . . . as if 
it came from ... up there .. , from 
the mouth of the statue. 

Tom (Awed.) Oh, but that’s impos- 
sible. 


JULIE 


we ought 


Many 


(Regretfully.) But it would be 


. + Very interesting . . . if she could 


really speak... . 


Tom Yes... 
self.... 

Statue (As before.) I'd...be... 
glad...to.... 

Tom (After a short pause.) 
spoke again! 

Jutre Yes! (Determinedly.) I’m go- 
ing to ask her... . (Shouting.) Miss 
Liberty! 

Statue Yes... Julie? ... 

Jun I ...we... didn’t know you 
could talk... . 

Statue Of ... course.... But... 
I... can—on... my... birthdays 
... Only... though...if I’m... 


and tell us about her- 


She 


spoken to... first.... 

Junie Oh. ... But I suppose that’s 
better than nothing. 

Tom Miss Liberty . .. would you tell 
us how you came to...er... oh, 
you know.... 

Statue With... pleasure. (Pause: 
now she speaks somewhat faster, with 
only slight pauses between words.) 
The idea of me was born in the heart 
and mind of a Frenchman... a 
great friend of America. . . . His 
name was Edouard de Laboulaye.... 
It was at a time of great sorrow for 
the French Republic. France not 
long before had suffered a sad defeat 
at the hands of Germany in the 
Franco-Prussian War, in 1871... . 
One day a group of Frenchmen gath- 
ered by invitation at the house of 
Monsieur Laboulaye . . . (Fading.) 
in Versailles, France. .. . 

Crown (Voices chattering politely, 
low, in background.) 

Lesseps (Energetic, fading in.) Well, 
Monsieur Laboulaye, I’m sure we are 
all more than ready to hear your 
proposal. 

Crowp (Murmurs of approval.) 

LaBouLaye Very well, friends. 
(Crowd grows quiet.) Ladies and 
gentlemen, though this is a sad era 
in the life of our beloved France, 
our great sister republic in America 
will soon celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of her independence . . . 
an independence which France helped 
her to win. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I deem it most fitting that we— 
France—contribute to that celebra- 
tion. 

Crown (Short buzz of comment.) 

Man The sentiment is a worthy one. 





But France, defeated and stripped... . 

BaRTHOLDI (Passionately.) Defeated, 
but not crushed! 

LaBouLAYE Right, Monsieur Bartholdi 
—the French Republic lives! Count 
Lesseps, what do you think of this 
idea? 

Lesseps France needs friends—now 
more than ever. Anything that keeps 
alive and strengthens the bonds of 
friendship with the powerful United 
States is good. Your idea has both 
sentimental and practical value. 

Crown (Murmurs of approval.) 

LaBoULAYE Thank you, Count Lesseps. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, you have 
just heard the opinion of the man 
who built the Suez Canal. 

Lesseps Have you considered what 
form this contribution might take, 
Monsieur Laboulaye? 

LaBouLaYe I have been talking it 
over with the sculptor—Monsieur 
Bartholdi. As one whose native prov- 
ince of Alsace has been annexed by 
Prussia, it is especially just that he 
present it to you. Monsieur Bart- 
holdi, will you be so good...? (He 
stops.) 

BarTHOLDI (With deep feeling.) It 
is proposed, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we build a memorial—a mam- 
moth statue commemorating that lib- 
erty which France helped the United 
States to gain. This statue will then 
be shipped to the United States, there 
to stand as a perpetual token of the 
friendship between our two peoples. 

Crown (Murmurs of approval, with 
some applause.) 

Man Again I applaud the sentiment. 
But from the practical point of view 
—such a project sounds expensive. 


The government of France is hardly 
in a position, now, to finance the 
scheme. 

Lessers (Thoughtfully.) It is true 
the government’s finances are greatly 
strained. ... 

LaBouLaYe (Quickly.) But it is 
neither necessary nor particularly de- 
sirable that the government do so! 
. . » I am certain that we can raise 
the money entirely by private sub- 
scription—as a gift from the people 
of France to the people of the 
United States! 

Crowd (Murmurs of approval.) 

Lesseps Splendid! I am with you, 
Monsieur Laboulaye! 

Voices (Men and women.) And I! 
...-AndI!...AndI!... (Fading.) 
And I! ...AndI!... 

StatuE To promote this project, a 
society called the Franco-American 
Union was formed, with Monsieur 
Laboulaye as president. The Franco- 
American Union then issued its first 
appeal to the people of France... . 

Voice “Our design is, in remembrance 
of a glorious anniversary, to raise 
an unequalled monument. We pro- 
pose to erect in the middle of the 
fine harbor of New York, on an 
island belonging to the States of the 
Union, opposite Long Island, where 
some of the earliest battles of inde- 
pendence were fought, a gigantic 
statue, whose frame on the horizon 
shall be the great cities of New York, 
Brooklyn and Jersey City. There, on 
the threshold of the continent so full 
of a new life—where vessels from all 
parts of the world are constantly 
passing—it will rise from the bosom 
of the waves and represent ‘Liberty 





Enlightening the World’.” 

Statue It was figured that I would 
cost a sum equal to 250,000 dollars. 
It was no easy amount for the suf- 
fering people of France to spare... 
but in time the fund was completed. 
The French subscribers numbered 
100,000. Contributions were received 
from 180 French towns, from many 
general councils, boards of trade, 
workmen’s societies. . . . The sculptor 
Bartholdi was sent to America, re- 
turned and set to work making me. 
..- And on July 4, 1884, I—a fin- 
ished statue—was officially presented 
to the United States Minister in 
Paris, Levi P. Morton. 

Tom But... . But Miss Liberty, if 
that was 1884, it took you two years 
to get over here. How was that? 

Statue You're pretty quick, aren’t 
you, Tom? ... Yes, it took two 
years—mostly because of a misunder- 
standing. . . . When the plan for the 
memorial was being worked out, of 
course leading Americans were con- 
sulted. They believed it would be 
most fitting that the American people 
should finance the erection of a great 
base and pedestal suitable for me to 
stand on. It would cost about as 
much as I myself cost. And so an 
American committee began to raise 
funds by private subscription. On 
August 5, 1884, the cornerstone of 
my base was laid right here on Bed- 
loe’s Island, which Congress had set 
aside as my home. But when 100,000 
dollars was still needed to finish the 
pedestal, almost no money was com- 
ing in, and work on the pedestal had 
to be stopped. 


Jute That sounds queer. I’m sure 


the American people wouldn’t let you 
down, Miss Liberty. 

Statue No, of course not. But this 
was where the misunderstanding came 
in. Somehow the idea had spread in 
America that | was to be a gift, not 
to the United States as a whole, but 
to the city of New York. Most of 
the newspapers believed this, and as 
a result, people elsewhere did not 
want to contribute money for the 
glory of a single city. . . Then an 
appeal to Congress was made by the 
committee, and when the result was 
known to Joseph Pulitzer, who had 
recently bought the newspaper, The 
New York World, Mr. Pulitzer in- 
vited members of the committee to 
his office and told them... . 

PuuitzerR (A forceful personality.) 
Well, gentlemen, the news I have for 
you is not good. 

Men (A few murmurs of disappoint- 
ment.) ; 

Man You mean... Congress— 

PuuitzeR Has failed to pass the ap- 
propriation we hoped for. 

Man We are sorry to hear it, Mr. 
Pulitzer. That was our last hope. 
Seconp Man (Sadly.) I’m afraid we 
shall have to tell the people of 
France . . . that we must reject the 
statue. 

PULITZER 


(After a short pause.) No! 
That would be a disgrace. France 
helped us win our freedom, and is 


still our friend. If we cannot show 
even this small appreciation of her 
Brin woe 

Man But what can we do? 

PuuitzeER (Thoughtfully.) There 
must be a way. . . . Gentlemen I 
myself came to these shores as a poor 


wiles, 





immigrant twenty years ago. I know 
how much such a symbol of the Land 
of Promise—this Statue of Liberty— 
will mean to our new citizens. . . . 
(Pause.) Gentlemen, I am going to 
begin a campaign—single-handed if 


I must—to arouse the American 
public! 

Seconp Man A campaign? 
Puuitzer (Rapidly.) Every day, 


starting tomorrow morning, The New 
York World will run an editorial ap- 
pealing to its readers for contribu- 
tions. I shall publish special articles 
and stories. The statue is a gift to 
all the American people. . . . Once 
that is clear to them, they will do 


their part! . . . Gentlemen, you must 
excuse me... . (Fading.) I begin 
right now! 

Sounp (Whir of printing presses: 
fade under.) 


Voice Money must be raised to com- 
plete the pedestal for the Bartholdi 
statue! ... 

Sounp (Printing presses, as before.) 

Voice The World is the people’s 
paper, and it now appeals to the 
people to come forward and raise 
this money! ... 

Sounp (Printing presses up and fade.) 
Voice It would be an irrevocable dis- 
grace. .. . Contribute now! .. . 
Sounp (Printing presses up full: halt 
cleanly: short pause: start again, full, 

and fade.) 

Boy Please receive from two little 
boys one dollar for the pedestal. It 
is our savings. We give it freely.... 

Sounp (Printing presses up and fade.) 

Woman (Young.) The inclosed dol- 
lar comes from a party of poor ar- 
tists who dined in University Place 


this evening. . . . 

Sounp (Presses up and fade.) 

Man I am a young man of foreign 
birth and have seen enough of mon- 
archical governments to appreciate 
the blessings of this Republic. In- 
closed please find two dollars for the 
Bartholdi fund... . 

Sounp (Presses up and fade.) 

Boy I am a cash boy with a salary of 
five dollars per month and I contri- 
bute fifty cents to the Bartholdi 
fund. ... 


Newspoy (Jn quickly.) Extra! Goal 
reached! Statue of Liberty fund 
completed! (Fading.) Extra! Goal 
reached. . . . 


Jutie (After a short pause.) That 
sure must have been some campaign. 

Tom He must have been quite a fel- 
low, this Pulitzer. 

Statue Right you are, both of you. 
In March the drive started; by 
August he had raised the hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Tom You must have felt glad. 

Statue As you—as we Americans say, 
you said it! . . . The pedestal was 
finished the next spring. They put 
me, in sections, on a French warship, 
the /sere, which landed me safely 
over here. 

Jutr You must have had some wel- 
come. 

Statue I certainly did have. . . . The 
day I was dedicated . . . that’s really 
my birthday . . . is one day I'll never 
forget.... 

Tom October 28, 1886.... 

Statue The rain fell, but no one 
cared. . . . (Fade in Steamboat 
whistles, loud; then band starts to 
play the “Marseillaise”: loud at first, 





then fade down and sustain behind.) 

- My godfather, Edouard de 
Laboulaye, was dead then, but Count 
Lesseps and other distinguished 
Frenchmen had crossed the ocean for 
the ceremonies. The French and 
United States governments were offi- 
cially represented, and many import- 
ant Americans attended. (Music up 
gradually.) There were speeches, 
and music, and more speeches, and 
more music. . . . (Music starts to 
fade.) . . . But my biggest thrill came 
when the President of the United 
States, Grover Cleveland, rose and 
said. .. . (Music out.) 

CLEVELAND “The people of the United 
States accept with gratitude from 
their brethren of the French Republic 
the grand and completed work of art 
we here inaugurate. (Fading into: 
applause of crowd. Fading into:) 
We will not forget that Liberty has 
here made her home; nor shall her 
chosen altar be neglected. Willing 
votaries will constantly keep alive its 
fires, and these shall gleam upon the 
shores of our sister republic in the 
East. Reflected thence, and joined 
with answering rays, a stream of 
light shall pierce the darkness of 
ignorance and man’s oppression, un- 
til liberty enlightens the world.” 

Sounp (Applause: fade.) 

Tom (After a pause.) That was some 
celebration; I wish I could have 
been there. 

Junie And I! 
Miss Liberty! 

Statue You're very . . . welcome. 

Jute If we’d known, we would have 
brought you a birthday present. 

Tom We certainly would have. 


Thanks for telling us, 


Statue That’s all right, friends. . . . 
I can’t use the ordinary kind of 
present, anyhow. 
Tom No? 
StaTuE The best present you can make 
me, is to work for the things I stand 
for. That’s what all my real friends 
do. 
Jutie Oh—that’s a grand ided. 
Statue But, there was a woman—a 
woman named Emma Lazarus—who 
wrote me one of the finest presents 
I ever got. 
Tom Wrote you a present? 
Jutre What do you mean? 
Statue She wrote a poem about me. 
Didn’t you notice it? It’s on my 
pedestal. 
Jutie We were so excited—I’m afraid 
we missed it. 
Statue Then—you’ll just have time 
to go and read it... if you... 
hurry... . 
Tom Thank you. ... (Fading.) We 
will. Come on, Julie. (After a 
short pause, fading in.) Here it is. 
Jute (Reading the title.) It’s called 
“The New Colossus.” (Reading.) 
“Not like the brazen giant of Greek 
fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from 
land to land; 

Here at our sea-washed sunset gates 
shall stand 

A mighty woman with a torch, 
whose flame 

Is the imprisoned lightning, and her 
name 

Mother of Exiles. 

Tom 

From her beacon-hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; 
mild eyes command 


her 





The air-bridge harbor that twin 

cities frame. 
JULIE 

‘Keep, ancient lands, your storied 
pomp!’ cries she 

With silent lips. ‘Give me your 
tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 


The wretched refuse of your teem- 


ing shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest- 
tost to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden 
door!’” 
Music (“America” up full and 
strong.) 


THE END 


Their Majesties’ Command 


by Edward H. Gordon 


(Note on Music: Selections from the 
“New World Symphony” would be 
most appropriate.) 


Music (Short introduction.) 
Narrator “Their Majesties’ Com- 
mand” . . . a dramatic chapter from 


the life of Christopher Columbus! 

Music (Up briefly: fade.) 

Narrator When Christopher Colum- 
bus, after seven discouraging years 
at the Spanish Court, at last won 
the support of Ferdinand and Isabella 
for his plan to sail westward to the 
Indies, between 1492 and 1504 he 
made four voyages to what he in time 
came to realize was a new world. 
As with so many other bold pioneers, 
his greatness and his achievement 
were at first misunderstood. Spain 
wanted immediate wealth from the 
new lands, and when this was slow 


in coming, Columbus’ fortunes and 
reputation underwent a series of ups 
and downs that would have broken a 
heart less stout in faith than his. 
. . . And of all the sudden shifts of 
fortune, the most trying and most 
dramatic occurred in the fall of the 
year 1500, when Columbus had come 
for the third time to the New World. 
. . « On the island which he had 
named Hispaniola, which is today 
called Haiti, the Spaniards built the 
city of San Domingo. Governing a 
wild country was no easy task, and 
many discontented Spanish adven- 
turers, who had come to get rich 
quick in the Indies, returned to 
Spain and spread stories unfavorable 
to Columbus. . . . But he hardly ex- 
pected, in this autumn of 1500, that 
events had taken (Fading.) such a 


serious turn... . 





MESSENGER (Fading in quickly, pant- 
ing.) Columbus! Admiral Colum- 
bus! 

Cotumsus Well, sir! What brings 
you in such haste from San Domingo? 

MessENGER (Breathing hard.) Two 
ships—from Spain—have entered the 
harbor— 

Cotumsus (Eagerly.) From Spain? 
Good! They must be bringing sup- 
plies for the colony—and (With a 
sigh.) I hope my son Diego, whom I 
asked the Queen to send to assist me 
here. 

MesseNGER (Breathing a little easier.) 
No, Admiral—your son is not aboard. 
. . « The ships bring—a royal com- 
missioner . . . to investigate the af- 
fairs of the colony. 

CoLtumsus (Disappointed.) Ah well 
—perhaps my son will come with the 
next ships. . . . A commissioner, you 
say? I asked the King and Queen 
to send a learned judge here, to ad- 
minister the affairs of justice. I 
suppose this is he. 

MesseNGER Your pardon, Admiral— 
but it seems not. This commissioner 
claims full power over—over all 
property—and persons... . 

Cotumpus Nonsense. By Their Majes- 
ties’ command, I govern the Indies. 

MEsseNceR Certainly, Admiral. . . . 
But he claims he has royal letters of 
patent— 

CoLumsus (Angrily.) Impossible! I'll 

; Put a check to his claims. Lieutenant 
Perez! 

Perez Yes, Admiral. 

Cotumpus You will take charge here. 
I return at once to San Domingo. . . . 

Music (Transition.) 

Sounp (As music fades, fade in sound 


of crowd murmuring in background.) 

BopaDiLLta (Haughty, cold,  aristo- 
cratic.) Captain Diaz, as Their 
Majesties’ commissioner, I refuse to 
wait for your Columbus. I demand 
that you turn over the fortress to me 
at once, 

Diaz_ I am sorry, Don Bobadilla—but 
I am responsible to the Admiral. He 
must give me my orders. .. . He will 
be here— 

BopaDILLaA When? 

Cotumsus (Fading in.) You inquire 
for me, sir? 
Bopapitta Ah! 

umbus? 

CoLtumsus (Proudly.) Don Christo- 
pher Columbus, by Their Majesties’ 
grace, Admiral of the Ocean Sea and 
Viceroy and Governor-General of all 
the lands I have discovered in the 
Indies. At your service. 

BopapitLta (Proudly and coldly—he 
despises CoLumBus.) Don Francisco 
de Bobadilla, officer of the royal 
household, knight-commander of the 
Order of Calatrava, by Their Majes- 
ties’ command, commissioner to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the Indies. 
At your service. 

Cotumsus (Drily.) I see by this 
crowd that you have acted without 
waiting for me. 

Crown (Murmurs, unfriendly to Cot- 
UMBUS. ) 

BopapiLLa It seems there are so many 
complaints against you, Admiral, that 
the people could not wait to pour 
them out. 

CoLumsus It seems you were so eager 
to receive complaints, sir, that you 
could not wait for the proper pro- 
cedure. May I see your papers? 


Are you this—Col- 





Bopapitta (Drily.) With the great- 
est of pleasure. Father Trasierra, 
hand me the scroll with the purple 
ribbon please. ... Thank you. Here, 
(Scornfully.) Don Columbus, is my 
letter of patent from Ferdinand and 
Isabella naming me as their com- 
missioner. 

Cotumsus Thank you. (Sound of 
scroll being unrolled: pause: then, 
exultantly but not too obviously.) 
It is as I thought, Don Bobadilla. 
You are empowered to make an ex- 
ecutive inquiry as to the seditions 
and revolts that have taken place 
here. I myself requested such an 
investigation. You are sent to up- 
hold the royal authority—which I 
represent—against the rebels. 

Bosapia I am authorized to proceed 
as I see fit, sir. It is not for a—a 
low-blooded foreigner to tell a Don 
of Castile how to act. 

Cotumsus (Furious.) Sir! I shall— 
(He controls himself.) But this is 
not the time for personal quarrels. 
The island is split by factions. .. . 
Criminals from Spanish jails have 
been shipped here as colonists. Does 
a Don of Castile prefer to listen to 
them, rather than to the (Proudly.) 
foreigner who has given to Castile 
a new world? 

Bopapitta (Scornfully.) Given us a 
barren, pestilential graveyard—that’s 
what you've given us. But enough! 
By Their Majesties’ command, I order 
you to turn over to me the fortress, 
all arms, and all other royal property. 

Cotumsus No! You have not the 
authority— 

BosaDiLLa Read this letter of patent, 
sir. 


Sounp (Scroll is unrolled.) 

CoLumsus (After a pause.) This—is 
most strange... . 

BopabiLta | shall take over your resi- 
dence, sir, since you hold it by virtue 
of the fact that you were the royal 
governor of the Indies. 

CoLtumsus Were? 

BopapiLta (Rapidly.) Precisely. | 
consider my investigation completed. 
I find you, Don Christopher Col- 
umbus, guilty of the most serious 
misdeeds in office. In the name of 
Their Most Gracious Majesties, I here- 
with remove you from your post as 
Governor-General of the Indies . . . 
and I assume that office myself. 

Crown (Murmurs, surprised.) 

CoLtumsus (After a@ moment.) By 
heaven, sir—this goes beyond all 
bounds—! I hold my commission 
—I and my heirs after me—by com- 
mand of Their Majesties, for ever and 
ever! Yet you dare— 

Bopapitta (Coldly and shrewdly.) | 
would advise you, sir, not to draw 
your sword—until you read this. 

Sounp (Pause, then scroll is un 
rolled.) 

CoLtumsus (After a long pause, bro 
kenly.) No... . It is not possible. 

Bosapr.ta I know you would not care 
to read it aloud to these good people 


—so permit me... . 


Crown Read it to us! . . . Come on, 
out loud! ... 

Espinosa (Jn crowd.) Shipwrecked 
again, eh, Admiral? 

Crown (Laughs.) 

Diaz For shame, sirs! Do you al: 


ready forget his services to our 
country ? 
Crown (Suddenly grows quiet.) 


in 





BoBaDILLA (Slightly ashamed.) Here, 
I’ll take it. 

Cotumspus No... . (Low.) I shail 
read Their Majesties’ order. I am 
still . . . their Admiral. (Pause: 
dead silence: he begins reading low, 
then louder.) “The King and Queen: 
To Don Christopher Columbus, Ad- 
miral of the Ocean Sea. We have 
directed Francisco de Bobadilla, the 
bearer of this, to speak to you for 
us of certain things which he will 
mention; we request you to give him 
. . » faith and credence . . . and to 

. obey him. From Madrid, May 
26, 1499. I the King. I the Queen. 
By their command. Miguel Perez de 
Almazan.” 

Crown (Dead silence.) 

BoBaDILLA Hand over your keys, Don 
Columbus. 


CoLumsus (After a pause, chokingly.) 


I....1.... (He cannot go on.) 


Espinosa (Jeeringly.) Go on, Ad- 
miral. Now I'll have a chance to 
cook for a born gentleman. 

Crown (Also mocks CoLumBus.) 

Diaz By Our Lady, sirs—you have no 
right—! 

Cotumsus (Sadly.) 
them, Captain Diaz. I have been 
laughed at before. . . . I obey Their 
Majesties’ command, Governor Boba- 
dilla. Take the keys. 

Sounp (Jingle of keys.) 

BoBaDILLaA (Sneering.) You do wise- 
ly, Admiral. And now. . . . Senor 
Villejo! 

VitLEJO (Approaching.) 
Bobadilla. 

Bopapitta (With mock courtesy.) 
Admiral, may I present Senor Alonzo 
de Villejo. Villejo, I appoint you 


Never mind 


Yes, Don 


in charge of his person—to take him 
and his brothers back to Spain for 
punishment. 

Crown (Murmurs of surprise.) 

VILLEJO Very well, sir. 

BopapiLLa And now . . . hand me 
those, Villejo. 

Sounp (Clank of chains.) 

Crown (Astonished.) Chains! ... 
Chains—for the Admiral! 

Diaz By Our Lady, Don Bobadilla— 
you go too far! ... 

Co_umsus (Resigned.) Patience, good 
Captain Diaz. (Bitterly.) For Their 
Majesties to believe the slanders 
against me—without a hearing—that 
is disgrace enough. The chains add 
little. (With defiant pride.) I shall 
wear them. 

BopaDILLa (Sneering.) I am glad 
the Admiral is so—reasonable. . . . 
To you, Captain Diaz, I decree the 
honor of putting the chains on this 
(Vindictively,)- foreign beggar. 

Diaz (Jndignantly.) Sir! ... (Calm- 
ing himself.) You have relieved me 
of my command, Don Bobadilla. I 
am now a private citizen. I decline 
the (Sarcastically.) honor. 

BopaDILta (Angry, but restraining 
himself.) Very well, sir. . . . Senor 
Villejo, the Admiral is in your 
charge. You will put them on him. 

VittEJo (Slight pause.) I most re- 
spectfully decline, sir. 

BoBaDILLa (Furious, but trying not to 
show it.) Very well, then... . 
(Loudly.) You people of this col- 
ony—it is against you that this Col- 
umbus has committed so many crimes. 
You shall have the honor of fasten- 
ing the chains on the criminal. One 
of you may step forward. (Pause.) 


— 





Well—why do you hesitate? You 
noble Spanish hidalgos whom Col- 
umbus set to doing manual labor— 
one of you may step forward. 
(Pause.) You workmen who charged 
that Columbus held back your wages 
and fed you poorly—one of you may 
step forward. (Pause.) Well! Then 
you gold seekers who charged that 
he taxed you too heavily—will one 
of you step forward? (Pause.) 
Blood of a pig! Must | myself— 

Espinosa (Approaching.) Give me 
the chains, your Excellency. 

BopapiLLa Ah, good! Who are you, 
sir? 

Espinosa I am—or was—the Admir- 
al’s cook. Espinosa, at your service. 

_ You will need a cook. I shall be 
happy to oblige. 

BopaDILLa Here. 

Sounp (Clink of chains: grows slight- 
ly louder to indicate Espinosa has 
approached CoLumBus and is putting 
them on: clanking stops.) 


Espinosa There. . . . A good job, I 
call it. 
BopapiLLa A very good job. You 


will not be forgotten, Espinosa. .. . 
(Loudly.) Villejo, take your pris- 
oner to the ship. 

Vitteyo Yes, your Excellency. (Quiet- 
ly.) This way, Admiral. 

Sounp (Clanking of chains as CoLum- 
Bus walks: fade into music.) 

Music (Transition: fade to:) 

Sounp (Wind in sails: occasionally, a 
wave dashing loudly against side of 
ship: fade under: fade in sound of 
chains clanking, approaching, then 
starting to recede as though their 
wearer has just passed.) 

VitteJo (Calling, not very loud.) 


Admiral Columbus! 

Sounp (Chains halt for a moment; 
then approach and halt again.) 

Cotumsus (Quietly.) Yes, Senor Vil- 
lejo? 

VitteJo (Respectfully throughout.) | 
—I—At sea, time drags most heavily, 
when one is in chains. 

Cotumsus (With an undercurrent of 
sadness.) For me, time at sea never 
drags. There is so much to be ob- 
served, so much that is new and use- 
ful . . . most of all, here in the 
Ocean Sea. 

ViuttEJo The sea which you brought 
out from darkness, Admiral. 

CoLumsus Yes. ... There is irony in 
it, is there not, Villejo? ... 

VitteJo (After a slight pause.) | 
. . « you know I did not seek my 
present office, Admiral. 

Co_umsus I know. You are a true 
gentleman. 

Vitteyo (Slight pause.) I... your 
Lordship, I have been thinking. . . . 


CoLumsus (Not listening: thinking 
aloud.) 1 was wrong to suggest that 
criminals be transported to colonize 
Hispaniola. Yes, I was 
wrong... . 

VitteJo Your Lordship— 

CoLtumsus (With a start: chains 


clank.) Eh—oh, what is it, Villejo? 

VitLteEJO I have been thinking . . . 
those chains, they must be most un- 
comfortable. . . . (Pause.) Here at 
sea, there will certainly be no harm 
if I remove the chains from you and 
your brothers . . . at least until we 
come in sight of Spain. 

Cotumsus (Jingling the chains for a 
moment: then.) You are a good 
man, Villejo. . .. (Proudly, but with 





a touch of bitterness.) But no... 
Their Majesties commanded me by 
letter to submit to whatever Boba- 
dilla should order in their name; by 
their authority he has put upon me 
these chains. I will wear them until 
they shall order them to be taken 
off... . (He jingles them slowly for 
a few moments.) ... And I will 
preserve them afterwards as relics 
and memorials of the reward of my 
services. 

ViLLEJO (After a pause.) As you 
wish, Admiral. . . . But if there 
should be anything I can properly 
do for you.... 

Cotumsus (Thoughtfully.) There is, 
Villejo—one thing. Bobadilla’s re- 
port to their majesties, with all its 
falsehoods, is on this ship. If you 
would help me to send a letter of 
mine to the Court, so that my own 
statement arrives first—as is but just 
— (He pauses and waits.) 

VitteJO I— (Coming to a decision.) 
You are right, Admiral,—it is but 
just. 

Co_umsus (Somewhat excited.) Then 
—if you will persuade the captain of 
the ship to send a fast messenger 
with my letter as soon as we reach 
the port of Cadiz— 

VitteJo Captain Martin is a just man. 
I am sure he will agree. 

Cotumsus The Lord will bless you 
both! I must—I must go write that 
letter... . 

VittEJO To Their Majesties? 

Cotumsus (Proudly.) No. To Dona 
Juana de la Torre, who was nurse to 
their son. She will proceed for me 
as she sees fit. . . . When their 
majesties ask me for an account of 


my actions, then they shall have 
them. But now... . (Fading: with 
clanking of chains also fading.) 1 
must write... a letter. ... 

Music (Transition.) 

Crown (Their voices could have a 
whispering quality.) They say the 
Admiral, Christopher Columbus, is a 
prisoner here in Cadiz—and in 
chains. . . . (Woman.) Shocking! 
The man who discovered the new 
lands in the Indies! . . . The man 
who brought such glory to Christ 
and Spain! . . . Well—they say he 
did some cruel things. . . . Bah! 
Ruling wild lands is not like sipping 
wine in Seville. Whatever his of- 
fenses, he does not deserve to be so 
disgraced. What will the world say 
of Spanish gratitude? . . . (Starting 
to fade.) What will Their Majesties 
do? ... What will Isabella do? ... 
What will Isabella do? ... (Pause.) 

LigUTENANT Your Honor, the people— 
though some of them have murmured 
against Columbus in the past—do not 
like it that he is in chains. 

Atcatpe I do not like it myself, 
Lieutenant. But Don _ Bobadilla 
would not have dared—except it be 
Their Majesties’ command. I await 
their pleasure. 

Sounp (Off, knock on door.) 

ALcaLpE See who that is, Lieutenant. 

Sounp (After short pause, door is 
opened.) 

LIEUTENANT (Fading in.) 
messenger, Your Honor. 

MESSENGER (Fading in.) 


A royal 


For His 
Honor, the Alcalde of Cadiz... 
an order from Their Most Christian 
Majesties Ferdinand and Isabella! 


ALCALDE Give it here. I am the AIl- 











calde of Cadiz. (Pause: sound of 
scroll being unrolled: pause.) Hm. 
Good. Tell Their Majesties that I 
obey at (Short pause.) 
Lieutenant! 

LIEUTENANT Yes, Alcalde. 

AtcaLpeE Bring Admiral Christopher 
Columbus to me at once. 

LIEUTENANT At once, Alcalde. 

Sounp (Pause: fade in clanking of 
chains approaching slowly: chains 
halt.) 

LIEUTENANT (Announcing.) 
Don Christopher Columbus! 

CoLtumsus (Weary and sad.) 
at your service, Alcalde. 

AtcaLpe Your chains, Don Christo- 
pher, have grieved me. 

Cotumsus (Still proud.) 1 wear 
them by Their Majesties’ command. 
AtcaLtpe (Slowly.) I have just re- 
ceived a communication . . . from 

Their Majesties. 


once. 


Admiral 


I am 


CoLtumsus (After a pause: he cannot 
conceal his anxiety.) Concerning 
-.. me? 

ALcALDE Concerning you.... 

Cotumsus (Slowly.) They have de- 
cided . . .? 


ALcaLpE Lieutenant — remove the 
chains. 
CoLtumsus No! I forbid it— 


Atcatpe It is Their Majesties’ com- 
mand—that you be freed instantly 
. that you be treated with all 
distinction. . . 
CoLtumsus Their Majesties’ com 
mand... . 
Sounp (Clank of chains as they are 
removed: they are dropped to floor.) 
ALCALDE They ask me to give you this 
letter expressing their gratitude for 
your services and their affection for 
your person. ... (Pause.) They ad- 
vance you two thousand ducats for 
your expenses, and invite you to ap- 
pear at their Court at Granada... . 


Your dignities and your privi- 
leges. ... 
Cotumpus (With deep feeling.) 


Enough . . . enough. . . . My services 
have not been forgotten. . . . (Pause: 
proudly.) I shall sail again... 
as Admiral of the Ocean Sea .. . to 
find new lands again. . . . By Their 
Majesties’ command! .. . 
Music (Up in finale.) 
THE END 
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